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JAPANESE IMMIGRATION IN BRAZIL 


Henri Hauser 
Translated by William F. J. DeJongh 


{The original French copy of this as yet unpublished article was 
submitted, in 1937, for publication in a Latin American journal. Cir- 
cumstances prevented its publication at that time. It is now printed in 
English in consideration of the intrinsic importance of the subject and 
the prominence of the author, who is one of the foremost contemporary 
specialists in economic history. 

Henri Hauser, Litt. D., was born in 1866. He graduated from the 
Ecole Normale, was professor at the Universities of Clermont-Ferrand 
and Dijon, and, in 1919, he was appointed to the chair of economic his- 
tory in the Sorbonne. He was retired in 1936 and has been honorary 
professor since. He was a visiting professor at Harvard University in 
1923 and at the University of Rio de Janeiro in 1936. He is a corre- 
sponing member of the Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques and 
an honorary doctor of the Universities of Toronto, Riga, and Tartu 
(Estonia). Among his books are Méthodes allemandes d’expansion 
économique, 1916, Les débuts du capitalisme, 1927, La préponderance 
espagnole, 1933, and La Paix économique, 1935. 

In order to cover the developments since this article was written, 
some additions have been made by Richard F. Behrendt in the form of 
footnotes marked “R. F. B.” Present conditions made it impossible to 
get in touch with the author.] 


I 


RAZIL COVERS more than 3,286,000 square miles. In this vast terri- 

tory there live, if one accepts the census of January 1, 1936, nearly 
47,800,000 people. Let us add at once that that figure is to be admitted 
cautiously. It results, in many regions, from an extrapolation of the 
curves of increase drawn between the period 1900-1920. At the opening 
of the century, the official figure for the population scarcely exceeded 
seventeen millions. This figure, which was calculated on fiscal transac- 
tions, was doubtless too low, since many people who were liable to 
taxation could have escaped taxation. The figure for the year 1930, or 
about forty-one and a half millions, would doubtless be closer to the 
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fact; it is probable that the figure (47,800,000) given to us at present 
warps the fact." 

But even if we subtract five or six millions there remains a popula- 
tion slightly larger than that of France for a territory fifteen and a half 
times greater. Europe with its 3,600,000 square miles hardly surpasses 
by a seventh what we may call the continent of Brazil; but its 500,000,- 
000 men represent ten times the boldest estimates of the population of 
Brazil. 

The whole problem of Brazil lies in those few figures, or more 
simply, in the figure of the density of population. That figure, 14.9, 
is almost applicable to a desert. And when we think of the accumula- 
tion of the population in certain coastal districts, in the Federal Dis- 
trict (at least 1,700,000 inhabitants) and sections bordering upon the 
state of Rio de Janeiro, in the region of Sao Paulo-Santos, in certain 
parts of the south, in the suburbs of Victoria, Recife, and Bahia, we 
realize that the interior is nearly stripped of men. The virgin forest 
of the Amazon, the thick forests and the “Bush” (Sertao) of Matto 
Grosso and of Goyaz are, strictly speaking, wildernesses, where the aero- 
plane, the only possible means of transportation in those countries, 
discovers human settlements very rarely. Even at a slight distance from 
the cities, when one has crossed the fringes of population, one pene- 
trates “‘pioneer’’ regions which man is gradually wresting from nature. 
The drama of the ‘‘frontier,” which lies at the bottom of the history of 
the United States, is at present performing in the east of the state of 
Sao Paulo, in north Parana, and elsewhere.” 

Brazil is therefore an appealing foyer for immigrants. Considering 
immigration over a long period, one can admit that from 1820, the eve 
of her independence, until 1930, Brazil received approximately four 
million inhabitants. The original Portuguese stock was increased only 
by go per cent of that total. And when you add to that go per cent the 
Spanish immigrants (12.2 per cent), the increase from the Iberian 
peninsula accounts for hardly more than 42 per cent, whereas Italians 
account for 3414 per cent. German immigrants who are concentrated 
in the south, constitute only 314 per cent of the total. From other 


1 The Boletim do Ministério do Trabalho, Indiistria e Commércio, July, 1936, warns 
us to accept it only with “all kinds of reservations.” Brazil took its fifth general population 
census in the fall of 1940. The fourth had taken place in 1920 and had shown 30,635,605 
inhabitants. Official results of the 1940 census will not be published before 1943. Accord- 
ing to tentative estimates a population of approximately 43,000,000 is expected.—R. F. B. 

2 See Pierre Monbeig, “A zona pioneiria do norte Parana,” Geografia, 1935, pp. 221-238. 
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countries, France, Belgium, and more recently Poland, arrived another 
19.8 per cent. In absolute figures this immigration has sketched for 
ten years a very capricious curve. There were 98,000 immigrants in 
1924; more than 121,000 in 1926. For the next two years the figure 
remained above 100,000, but fell in 1931 to 31,000. It rose only to 
50,000 in 1934 and dropped again in 1935 to 30,000.* The country 
could have absorbed more immigrants.‘ 

In 1935, what was the ethnic composition of that influx of foreign- 
ers? The figures quoted above show that since 1820 currents of Latin 
origin—Italians, Portuguese, and Spaniards—had predominated. In 
spite of the enormous number of the nationalities represented (67) , the 
character of the immigrant white population (negro immigration ceased 
after 1850) had remained the same. That result could be modified by 
the decrease of the Italian immigration, which had exceeded 537,000 
between 1894 and 1903, but which kept on falling to 196,500 between 
1904 and 1913, down to 86,000 between 1914 and 1923, and which 
hardly exceeded 70,000 in the decade 1924-1933. 

Those facts, however, are nothing compared with the new pheno- 
menon which appears toward the opening of the twentieth century, i.e., 
Japanese immigration, and especially the ceaselessly increasing propor- 
tion of this immigration. The decade 1904-1913 had already seen more 
than 12,000 Nipponese enter Brazil. In 1914-1923 the entrance figures 
were more than 20,000, and in 1924-1933 more than 110,000. Then 
occurs a prodigious event unsettling everything that might be foreseen 
and nullifying the interpolations of the geometric curves that the statis- 
ticians had so painstakingly drawn: the Japanese take precedence by a 
wide margin over all other immigrating nationalities. Nothing could 
speak more eloquently for immigration to Brazil during the single year 
1934 than the following table: 

8 Between 1820 and 1937, Brazil received 4,603,414 immigrants. Of this total 32.6 per 
cent (the largest individual group) were Italians, go per cent Portuguese, 12.9 per cent 
Spanish, 4.9 per cent German, and 3.9 per cent Japanese.—“Latin American Immigration 
Statistics,” Commercial Pan America, Pan American Union, No. 87 (August, 1939), p. 4. 

Between 1936 and 1940 the annual immigration fluctuated between 12,773 and 34,677 
and amounted to a total of 114,369. Immigrants entering during the decade 1930-40 num- 
bered about 290,000, compared with about 1,000,000 in 1920-30.—Brasil Novo, Publicacéo 
de Departamento de Imprensa e Propaganda, Rio de Janeiro, III (January, 1941) , p. 102.— 
“i : upon the investigation which he made in Brazil in 1935, for the Interna- 


tional Labor Office, Fernand Maurette estimates that Brazil could absorb without difficulty 
annually 90,000 immigrants. 
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Japanese .. 21,930 
Portuguese . 8,732 
Germans ... 3,629 
Italians .... 2,507 
Poles 2,308 
Spaniards .. 1,428 


When we remember that the first arrivals from Nipyon had disem- 
barked at Santos in 1908 only eight hundred strong, we can gather the 
importance of the Japanese trek.® 

As it happened, in 1934 Brazil was introducing into her constitution 
stipulations analogous to North American legislation on quotas. As in 
Washington, they wished in Rio to keep away elements considered 
undesirable, that is, people who could not be easily assimilated or who 
were of inferior quality, and to preserve the historically dominant 
characteristics of the nation. The enterprise was rather bold in a 
country, which has been, even more than the United States, a crucible 
or a “melting pot” of the most diverse populations, and which, quite 
contrary to Yankee custom, glories in knowing nothing about the ques- 
tions of race and color. In Brazil, wrote a traveling publicist, “no one 


can escape the dilemma of being the son or the grandson of another 
race.’"® The late Dr. Miguel Conto had at first proposed in the Chamber 
of Deputies to close Brazil ‘to Africans and to their descendants,” in 
other words, to cut off possible recruiting of the negro population, and 
to admit from Asiatic countries only 5 per cent of the total number 
which had already immigrated. For reasons of a diplomatic nature, and 


5 Immigration of the principal nationality groups from 1935 to 1937 was as follows: 
Annual Average 
1935 1936 1937 1931-1937 
Japanese 9,611 3,306 3,055 11,387 
Portuguese 9,327 4,626 2,198 7.461 
Germans 2,423 1,226 1,297 2,236 
Italians 2,127 462 909 1,856 
Poles 1,428 1.743 1,956 1,684 
Spaniards 1,206 355 561 1,211 
—“Latin American Immigration Statistics,” loc. cit., p. 5. 
The following estimate of people of European and Japanese descent in Brazil has been 
made by Charles A. Gauld, “Brazil Takes a Census,” Journal of Geography, April, 1941. 
Portuguese descent 
Italian or half Italian descent 
German or half German descent 
Spanish, Slavic, Syriam, Ct. .....6. 666. e cece eee e eens 
Japanese “fewer than 270,000" —R.F.B. 
6 Bruno Lobo, writing under the sensational title, Esquecendo os antepassados, comba- 
tendo os estrangeiros (Forgetting Our Ancestors and Fighting Against Foreigners), Rio de 


Janeiro, 1935. 
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conforming to the North American example, the Brazilians decided 
(Art. 121 of the constitution) that a nationality would not be allowed 
to introduce annually more than 2 per cent of the total of its citizens 
who had settled in Brazil during the last fifty years.? The constitutional 
amendment was aimed squarely at the Japanese, since their first demo- 
graphic appearance went back only a quarter of a century. We do not 
have here to examine the multiple consequence of the new legislation: 
we simply give it perspective in its relations to the Japanese problem. 


II 


At that date (1934) what did the Japanese colony represent in 
Brazil and how could it justify any apprehensions? 

The first point requiring impartial explanation is this: if the Brazil- 
ian authorities desired to admit preferably agricultural elements already 
prepared for rural life, able to adapt themselves to the working condi- 
tions of the fazendas, and not townspeople destined to increase uselessly 
the population of the cities, they could not have been luckier if they 
had summoned the Japanese. No other immigrating nationality gave 
so high a proportion of farmers. If we declare the year 1928 to be 
typical, the immigrating Portuguese, who still were leading with 33,882 
individuals, numbered only 10,123 men of agriculture. On the con- 
trary, out of 11,169 Japanese, 11,086 of them worked in the fields. Out 
of 5,493 Italians (the third highest nationality represented) only 674 
went to the farms. The times were past when the poor people of 
southern Italy had populated the coffee plantations. The new arrivals 
were coming to try for good fortune in the large and small cities, in 
retail business, the petty trades, and in the factories. The number of 
farmers is high again among the Poles: 3,126 out of 4,708, or roughly 
75 per cent. But we are far away from the Japanese statistics. Spanish 
farmers did not make up more than a quarter of the total Spanish immi- 
gration, or 1,010 out of 4,436. As for the Germans, the parents of those 
who colonized Rio Grande do Sul and Santa Catarina furnished out of 
a total of 4,228 persons (the figure is close to that of the Poles or of the 
Spaniards) the insignificant number of 171 farmers—practically none. 

7 In 1934 the total annual immigration quota was set at 79,020. The official figures of 
the total immigration since that year have been consistently below this. In 1939 some con- 
cessions were made to immigrant groups considered desirable in the national interest. 
Thus, all quota restrictions on Portuguese immigrants were removed. Annual quotas for 


the American countries were raised to 3,000 each. Refugees from Central Europe, Finland, 
and Poland were admitted under special arrangements.—R. F. B. 
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The man who knows Brazil will not be astonished: to learn that out of 
3,127 Syrians, there were no more than 765, attracted to farms. Indeed 
you cannot penetrate the interior of Brazil without coming across, in 
the smallest cities and even in the villages, the inevitable Syrian or 
Lebanon shop, armazen libanes, which retails textiles, ready-made 
clothing, cushions, drugs, etc. 

In brief, Brazil would have failed completely in her program of 
acquiring farmers if she had not received the Japanese and, secondly 
and in a lesser proportion, the Poles and the emigrants from the Span- 
ish peninsula. The other nationalities served regrettably only to con- 
gest the capital cities. 

The Japanese colonists, furthermore, did not come “in extended 
order,” but by virtue of contracts signed with the State of Sao Paulo, 
which needed men in order to realize its vast projects of colonization 
and the clearing of land. The earliest contract had been drawn in 1907 
with the Imperial Japanese Company of Immigration for the introduc- 
tion of a contingent of 3,000 colonists. The State of Sao Paulo paid for 
the colonists’ trip from Japan to Sao Paulo.* Indeed, the need of men, 
keenly felt in Brazil after the disappearance of slavery, was becoming 
particularly urgent, since the State of Sao Paulo had been systematically 
developing the cultivation of coffee and since Italian immigration had 
been restricted as early as 1902. Another reason was the ultra-rapidly 
increasing exodus from farms to the cities. Japanese emigration, to 
which North America had been closed since 1890, was going to find an 
outlet at the port of Santos. 

Between 1912 and 1917 nearly 18,000 Japanese arrived in Brazil. 
But then there was organized a new society called the “Company for 
International Development’’—Kaigai Kogyo Kabushiki Kaisha—which 
addressed itself to the task of organizing immigration rationally by 
adapting it to local conditions. It recruited directly from Japanese 
zones of emigration the future colonists, selected them carefully from 
the points of view of health, of agricultural experience, and the will to 
settle permanently in South America. If chosen, the recruits were 
expected to take the courses of a special school where they learned the 
rudiments of the Portuguese language, and received notions about 
Brazilian agronomy and economics. Thus, upon their arrival, they were 


8 See Astrogildo Rodrigues de Mello, “Imigragao e Colonisagao,” Geografia, 1935, pp. 
25°49. 
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fit not only to perform field labor for pay, but also to exploit as petty 
landowners the colonization lots. Out of a few more than 6,000 families 
(for this is a question of family immigration) introduced between 1931 
and 1933 inclusive, one-third were settled immediately as landowners.® 
The others, the wage earners, gradually changed their status into land- 
owners on lots turned over to them by the company. 

Thanks to that system, according to figures presented by the Jap- 
anese Consulate of SAo Paulo, the number of immigrants, which was 
6,330 in 1925, rose to 11,169 in 1928, and by an uninterrupted progres- 
sion climbed to 24,090 in 1933. Still, these figures perhaps understate 
the facts. Careful observers have assured us that Japanese steamships 
discharge at Santos numbers of people which exceed the legal quotas 
(at present, the quotas fixed by the constitution of 1934). The police 
closes its eyes in order not to raise obstacles against the needs of col- 
onization. Furthermore, after the disembarkment of the adults, chil- 
dren are seen leaving the steamship, who carry in their right hand a 
flag of Brazil and in their left hand a flag of Japan. Would it not be 
inhuman to send back these little Nipponese whose parents have 
landed??? 

In short, the number of Japanese who have settled in Brazil is 
estimated at 150,000. Of that number the State of Sao Paulo alone 
acquired 130,000 settlers for her coastal regions and the pioneer country 
of the northwest. They represent 80 per cent of the total number of 
Japanese immigrants to Brazil. Next in number are the Japanese of 
Amazonas, of Para, of Goyaz, etc. At least half of these immigrants 
come from central and southern Japan where the men are particularly 
energetic. 

What are the results of this immigration? It is generally admitted 
that “the Japanese immigrant is an excellent colonist, a steady worker, 
and very good farmer.’"! Those whom we have seen at work between 
Sao Paulo and Santos near artificial lakes of the Light and Power Com- 
pany are distinguished by their clean and well-kept cottages and by 
their very carefully cultivated gardens. Inland, especially in the north- 


9 Boletim do Ministério do Trabalho, etc., August, 1936, pp. 292-299. 

10 On April 7, 1941, all entrance permits into Brazil were suspended except for citizens 
of other American countries and Portugal and for certain types considered particularly 
useful for the country. Yet, according to an AP dispatch of August 1, 1941, from Val- 
paraiso, a Japanese liner calling there carried 531 Japanese agricultural immigrants destined 
for Brazil.—R. F. B. 

11 De Mello, loc. cit. 
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west, the communities begin as Japanese encampments. The men are 
squatters and planters. Such is the case at Marillia. 

The Japanese Consulate General employs four agricultural engi- 
neers who travel through the country and advise their nationals. The 
K.K.K.K. Company maintains an agricultural school at M’ Boy, twenty 
miles from the capital. It has even been asserted that the example of 
the Japanese landowner goads the local peasants, negroes or mulattoes 
(the caboclos), out of their nonchalance. Right now the Japanese 
produce 8 per cent of the rice and 5, per cent of the coffee of Sao Paulo, 
but 46 per cent of the cotton and 57 per cent of the silk. They grow 
14 per cent of the potatoes. As for tea, their coefficient is 75 
per cent and they consume more than a quarter of the quantity locally 
produced. Ten per cent of the bananas come from their plantations. 
They have almost transformed the food supply of Sao Paulo by reason 
of their production of fresh vegetables (tomatoes and greens) , particu- 
larly in the suburbs where the market gardens are. 

It is, therefore, incontestable that the Japanese has become an 
essential element in the economy of S4o Paulo. A more debated ques- 
tion is the one which asks whether the Japanese tend to be assimilated 
by the Brazilian population or whether the Nipponese do not represent 
a foreign corps that is dangerous to national unity. To this question 
there ‘s no unanimous answer. Without accepting the exaggerations 
of the ‘‘Integralists,’ whose tenets recall those of the Ku Klux Klan 
and who would like to close Brazil to all foreigners, we have seen that 
the authors of the constitution would like to reserve their country for 
the white race, preferably for the Latin races. Article 121 was written 
by men who considered Japanese immigration as undesirable. On the 
other hand, we shall not rely upon the optimistic statements (which 
have seemed scandalous to some) of a few young writers!* who exult 
in seeing male children of the Rising Sun wearing coats and their 
women disporting the most recent fashion in hairdress. They show 
genuine satisfaction over a few mixed marriages, from which are 
supposed to have sprung remarkably adaptable types. They point out 
a few conversions—and conclude that the Nipponese not only can be 
assimilated but that they are already half assimilated. 

But all that is peculiar to the state of Sao Paulo. Her 130,000 
Japanese are scattered among a total population of nearly 7,000,000 


12 [bid. 
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inhabitants.'* They are dispersed over several regions and they live 
not only close to Brazilians of different shades of complexion but also 
near Italian, Polish, Finnish, and other colonists. These are exception- 
ally favorable circumstances." 


Ill 


The problem appeared differently in 1936 in another state of Brazil, 
a state within the equatorial zone. Amazonas is an almost unpopulated 
area traversed by seringueiros in search of rubber creepers, by smug- 
glers, and by trappers who have often escaped from the French penal 
colonies. The question of peopling Amazonas is a question of culti- 
vating rubber. In fact, gum was pretty nearly a monopoly of Brazil in 
the time of woodland rubber. The success attained by plantation rub- 
ber in Malaysia reversed the situation. In 1912, exportation from 
Brazil amounted to 43,000 tons compared with 26,000 tons coming from 
the Far East. The next year the figures were respectively 40,000 tons 
and 48,000 tons. At present the figure for Brazil has fallen to 12,000 
tons. (In 1932 it was as low as 6,000 tons.'®) Now the North Americans, 
at the time of the Stevenson Plan, wondered whether they could shake 
off the Malayo-British yoke by establishing plantations of hevea in 
Brazil. An American commission had declared that the soil and climate 
were more favorable than in the Far East, that the seeds (in Amazonas) 
were of better quality; and it concluded: ““There appears no reason why 
rubber plantations should not give even better results in South Amer- 
ica than in the Far East.’” To make of Brazil a country of plantations 
is to restore it to its former predominance. The question of laborers 
arose and in spite of the hopes of a few patriots, local laborers could 
not effect so great a change. They are not numerous enough, persever- 
ing enough, or, perhaps, educable enough. For that reason the Ama- 
zonian government, as early as 1926, had signed an option contract with 

13 P. Monbeig, “Populac&o de Estado de S. Paulo,” Geografia, 1936, pp. 30-32. 

14 The present Brazilian legislation prohibits more than 25 per cent of the immigrants 
of any one nationality from settling in one locality. It also requires that go per cent of the 
residents of a district be Brazilians and that, if this minimum cannot be obtained, the 
difference be made up preferably by Portuguese. Yet, in 1941, investigators from the 
Brazilian Colonization Council reported that, in spite of this law, go per cent of the inhabi- 
tants of Bastos, in the State of Sao Paulo, were Japanese. “The people of Bastos read only 
Japanese, and the only Portuguese books in town were two dictionaries. Until recently 
Bastos inhabitants went to the Japanese Consulate to be married by rites of their home- 
land.”"—The Hemisphere (New York) , April 4, 1941.—R. F. B. 

15 See Joo Pandia Calogeras, Problemas de governo (Sao Paulo: Companhia editora 


nacional, 1925), pp. 95-97, and Mario Guedes, “A situacgéo da borracha,” Boletim do 
Ministério do Trabatho, etc., June, 1936, pp. 191-195. 
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two Japanese subjects representing a company. It was no longer, as in 
the case of Sao Paulo, the matter of a certain number of families selected 
for dispersion over colonization lots placed at the disposal of immigrants 
by state authorities. It was a question of the total concession of approx- 
imately two and a half million acres. Among the 300,000 people living 
on those almost 4,000 square miles, the company announced that it 
would disperse planters of rubber trees, of sugar cane, etc. Thus a real 
renovation was announced for a disinherited region. Satisfaction was 
promised to those who were preoccupied with the want of balance be- 
tween the rich countries and the poor countries of the Brazilian 
federation. 

But this enormous concession was an action exceeding the recent 
provision requiring that there be submitted to the approval of the 
Federal Parliament any contract involving more than 10,000 hectares 
(25,000 acres). For that reason, during the summer of 1936, the 
Nippo-Amazonian contract was submitted to the Federal House of 
Representatives. The orators were brilliant, eloquent, and stirring. 
Every one strove carefully to avoid any race prejudice. Those who 
favored the concession founded their arguments upon the economic 
advantages. It was not difficult for them to demonstrate that these 
advantages were considerable. The opponents (among whom figured 
representatives of the neighboring states of Pernambuco and Para, 
which already had Japanese settlers) insisted on political and moral 
reasons. With a good deal of tact they averred that the language, the 
customs, and a religion which resembled none of the European reli- 
gions would keep these colonies isolated. Brazilian law, which strictly 
maintains jus soli for the children of immigrants born in Brazil, could 
not transform into Brazilians the sons and daughters of Nipponese 
families. It was contended that these foreigners would preserve right 
in Brazil their Japanese soul, their national mystical theology which 
makes them see in the Mikado a descendant of the celestial powers, 
and the moral code of the Bushido. The final argument—and here 
Sao Paulo might have been cited as an example—was that the Japanese 
would remain loyal to the consuls, whose numbers the government of 
Tokyo would multiply; the immigrants would turn to the consuls and 
to the agents of the immigration company more willingly than to the 
authorities of Brazil. The very mass of them, the 300,000 who were 
counted upon for the development of the country but who would be 
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balanced neither by an older local population nor by various national- 
ities, would weigh mightily on the life of the state, the more so because 
the Japanese are an eminently prolific race. That is to say that Ama- 
zonas would be Nipponese or that a Nipponese state would arise among 
the United States of Brazil; that it would influence public life, the 
elections to the Parliament in Rio, and the presidential elections. To 
the old words “‘a state within the state” were added new metaphors 
borrowed from scientific language. This massive colony, it was alleged, 
would form a “cyst’”—the word was used with the highest success—“a 
dead spot in our national organism.” 

One must not forget that many Brazilians, by reason of the immen- 
sity of their fatherland and by reason of the diversity of the regions 
which compose their country, are haunted by the ghost of separatism. 
Political quarrels usually have an effect upon the way in which things 
are done in the different regions. Unpleasant memories are associated 
also with certain experiences; e.g., the peopling of the states of the 
south with immigrants of one hue and color which had run the risk 
of making Rio Grande and Santa Catarina German communities, the 
dangerous pioneers of Deutschtum im Auslande (“German patriotism 
abroad’’) 1° And since the Fascist revolution the Italians have been 
none too favorably considered either. But now it is a question of 
people infinitely less capable of being assimilated than the Germans, 
than even those of the Second (not to mention those of the Third) 
Reich, or even the protégés of Mussolini. 

We have already noticed that the Mikado’s government exercises 
control over its nationals settled on the banks of the Amazon and in- 
cludes them in its own organizations. The General Staff of Brazil 
seems to have seen in that control a possible military danger. Can 
one believe, however, that the great Archipelago of the Pacific would 
even think of interfering on the immense estuary which empties into 
the Atlantic? Can one imagine the United States opening to her the 
gateway of Panama? However that may be, the opponents of peopling 
Amazonas with Japanese immigrants won the argument in the Cham- 
ber and in the Senate. Amazonas will not have her 300,000 Japanese. 

It is very delicate for a foreigner to advance an opinion on a ques- 

16 For information on the German element in Brazil see Reinhard Maack, “The Ger- 
mans of South Brazil—A German View,” The Quarterly Journal of Inter-American Rela- 


tions, I (July, 1939). pp. 5-23; Robert King-Hall, “Foreign Colonies of Brazil—A North 
American View,” The Inter-American Quarterly, III (Jan., 1941), pp. 5-19.—R. F. B. 
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tion of which the Brazilians alone are the judges. We do not believe 
that we have the right to blame the Brazilians. Certainly it runs coun- 
ter to righteousness and to humanity, counter to the interests of the 
world, to exclude certain races. I shall add that every racial policy, 
even every policy of restricted and selective immigration in the Anglo- 
Saxon manner, would be absurd in a country which is three-quarters 
unpopulated, which needs pioneers of every extraction, and which 
cannot develop without contribution by foreigners. The integralist 
formula would be mortal to Brazil. On the other hand, it is impossible 
and dangerous to open wide the doors to nationals who, too markedly 
different from the other elements of the population, can be considered 
as unassimilable and who come from other states with distinctly im- 
perialistic tendencies, from those states which by tradition never aban- 
don their nationals. This is not only a problem of numbers but a 
problem of dispersion. Three hundred thousand Japanese spread over 
Brazil’s three and a third million square miles would represent no 
danger; the same 300,000 spread over 4,000 square miles within the 
single state of Amazonas would constitute an undeniable danger. Those 
are facts which a realistic mind cannot afford to neglect. 

Brazilians who are the most moderate in their nationalism have 
their own ideas about the future formation of their fatherland. In 
spite of the entire absence of any prejudice unfavorable to the Negroes 
—a striking contrast with the mind of North Americans—, in spite 
of the real progress achieved by the black man, and in spite of a 
few brilliant exceptions, they allege a kind of relative and congenital 
incapacity of the Negro in directive functions of an intellectual, a social, 
or a political order. They have only a semi-confidence in the half- 
breeds with their greatly varied complexions. Disregarding conspicuous 
individual successes among the half-breeds, the nationalists are fond of 
reproaching them for combining within them the defects of the two 
races and for not always uniting their good qualities. Their program 
is, then, to favor the immigration of the Portuguese, their brothers in 
language (wretched living conditions are favoring just now Lusitanian 
emigration) , the immigration of the Spanish, the Italians, and even of 
the Germans whether the latter are voluntary emigrants or refugees. 
In short, the nationalists desire assimilable peoples. They dream of 
constituting thus in the central part of the Atlantic coast, between 
the states situated south of Sao Paulo and those bordering Rio on the 
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north, a strong Brazilian fatherland, a white civilization where the 
Latin type will so predominate as to permit the assimilation of other 
elements given to it in moderate doses. This program (which, besides, 
does not obviate the danger of a recession in the basin of the Amazon) 
does not altogether exclude the admission, in small packages, of some 
excellent Japanese colonists; but it offers no solution to the problem 
of Japan’s overpopulation and of the emigration en masse of the Nip- 
ponese to South America. Japan will have to look elsewhere." 


17 For further information on Japanese immigration into Brazil, see Far Eastern Survey 
(New York), December 4, 1935, February 17, 1937, August 10, 1938; Robert King-Hall, 
“Foreign Colonies of Brazil—A North American View,” loc. cit.; J. F. Normano, “Japanese 
Emigration to Brazil,” Pacific Affairs, VII (March, 1934); Bruno Lobo, De japonez a 
brasileiro (Rio de Janeiro: Typ. do Dep. Nacional de Estadistica, 1932) ; Ferdinand Maur- 
ette and Enrique Sievers, “La inmigracién y la colonizacién en el Brasil, en la Argentina y 
en el Uruguay,” Revista Internacional de Trabajo (Geneva) , March-April, 1937; Max Biehl, 
“Brasilien als japanisches Kolonisationsgebiet,” Zeitschrift fiir Geopolitik (Heidelberg) , IX 
(1932) ; Donald Pierson, “Racial and Cultural Contacts in Brazil: Present State of Research 
in This Field,” in Handbook of Latin American Studies: 1940 (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 


versity Press, 1941), pp. 463-470. 





THE MODERN BRAZILIAN NOVEL 
Albert R. Lopes 


EFORE pointing out some of the trends in the modern Brazilian 
B novel, it is necessary to review briefly the literary activity of three 
earlier writers whose works have exerted a marked influence upon the 
recent fiction of Brazil. These three figures are Joaquim Maria 
Machado de Assis (1839-1908), Euclides da Cunha (1866-1909), and 
José Pereira da Gracga Aranha (1868-1931) . 

Machado de Assis essayed many forms of writing; he was a novelist, 
poet, dramatist, critic, journalist, and writer of short stories. But it is 
in the realm of the novel that he is assuming prominence today, for in 
questions of style, Machado de Assis is a model for young Brazilian 
authors. 

The prose style of Machado de Assis is clear-cut and suggestive, 
reflecting the Parnassian poet that he was. In the poise and serenity of 
his writings, he betrays a thorough acquaintance with the classic tra- 
dition; he never displays violent passion or exciting action. His plots 
are of such slight importance that some critics even doubt their 
existence. For example, in Don Casmurro, which is generally consid- 
ered his masterpiece, only in occasional chapters do we follow the love 
story of Casmurro and Capitu. However, in the many whimsical ‘digres- 
sions Machado de Assis reveals his philosophy of life—a benevolent 
scepticism. 

Machado de Assis leads the way in style, but it is Euclides da Cunha 
who laid the foundations for the modern Brazilian novel. Authors 
before him had manifested an interest in the Brazilian hinterland, but 
theirs was a fictional interest; da Cunha’s, that of a man of science. In 
Os Sortées (1902) , the scientist is everywhere apparent—the sociologist, 
the ethnologist, and the geologist. 

The sert6es, the Brazilian hinterlands, together with their inhab- 
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itants, the sertanejos, are vividly portrayed. According to Euclides da 
Cunha, the sertanejo is a strong, graceless individual who is seemingly 
out of joint and crooked. His normally bad posture is made even more 
noticeable by his leaning against a door or wall when standing, or, if 
he is on horse, by his falling upon one of the stirrups, resting on the 
side of the saddle. Mysterious and silent as are the vast sertdes that 
surround him, the sertanejo tends to be mistrustful and very super- 
stitious. 

This superstitious sertanejo and his religious fanaticism are faith- 
fully depicted. At times, roused to a religious frenzy, the women vie 
with one another to see who will be the first to make the offering of 
a child in bloody sacrifice. The sertanejo hated the Brazilian govern- 
ment that took steps to halt these practices; his was the law of God; the 
government’s, that of a dog. Thus it is that the sertanejo puts his faith 
in the Conselheiro (Councilor) who is to come to free him, and when 
their “king” comes, he who supports the government will regret it. 

The importance of Os Sertées in the study of the Brazilian novel 
of today can not be exaggerated, for time and again novelists have found 
inspiration in these pages. Besides affording a wealth of material for 
plots, Os Sertées paved the way for the regionai and social novel. And 
the modern Brazilian novel is basically regional and social! 

Also in 1902 appeared Canaan, by José Pereira da Gracga Aranha. 
Canaan, the precursor of the Brazilian novel of ideas, presents the prob- 
lems connected with the ‘“‘melting-pot” of Brazil. Two Germans, Mil- 
kau and Lentz, who come to settle in Brazil, learn that life in the 
New World differs little from that of the Old; here, too, they find hypoc- 
risy, deceit, and cruelty. Canaan is, in particular, the story of the 
gradual disillusionment of Milkau. Milkau, defender of the weak 
against the strong, protects the helpless Maria, who, after being seduced 
by her employer’s son, is driven from the house, suffering indescribable 
hardships. In the end, Milkau and Maria are left still searching for 
that promised land of Canaan. Into this story Graga Aranha admirably 
weaves the life and customs of the province, and includes excellent 
descriptions of rural landscapes. 

More than a novelist, Graca Aranha was one of the leading spirits in 
the “new” literature that had its beginnings during the week of Modern 
Art held in Sao Paulo in 1922. In an address before the Brazilian Acad- 
emy on June 19, 1924, Gracga Aranha challenged the young intellectuals 
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of Brazil, advocating a new, dynamic, modern literature. The young 
writers accepted this challenge, and many of them called the movement 
“Aranhismo,” in honor of Gracga Aranha, its spiritual father. 

The work of this group of writers is extremely important, for these 
are the authors who struggled against the academic conservatism of 
their time and finally broke away from the literary taboos that were 
holding them in check. After acquiring literary freedom, Brazilians 
begin to look for inspiration in their own country; they depend less and 
less upon Europe. The stage is thus favorably set for the social novel 
which gains momentum as a result of the political changes that occurred 
during the year 1930. 

These political changes, which were brought about by the stock- 
market crash, over-production in agriculture, and the coffee crisis, 
made Brazil fully conscious, for the first time, of the many social prob- 
lems that confronted her. There ensued loud clamors for social reforms 
in the country and in the city—loud clamors that reéchoed time and 
again in the works of the writers of the day. 

Although Gilberto Freyre is not a novelist, mention must be made 
of this outstanding Brazilian sociologist whose monumental work, 
Casa Grande e Senzala (1934), is indispensable for a full understand- 
ing of the Brazilian social novel. Gilberto Freyre in this, and in other 
works, gives a complete picture of Brazilian everyday life together with 
the social and political development of the country—the family and the 
home, food, health conditions, religion, slavery, miscegenation—all 
phases are here. 

Since the novelists of the period were writing about things that they 
saw and knew, there can be detected in their works a certain quality 
of documentation like that of a sociologist. Depiction is so accurate 
that many critics fail to notice anything that is fictional in the novel; 
the slight discoloring of facts is traced to artistic, sentimental, or in cer- 
tain cases, political reasons. 

The social problems treated by these writers are many, but owing 
to the nature of this study, it will be necessary to limit the discussion 
to only a few of the problems as depicted by representative novelists. 

The conditions in the cane-country are described by one of Brazil’s 
most outstanding living authors, José Lins do Rego. Lins do Rego, son 
of a very wealthy family of Parahiba, was born and reared in the sugar 
region. His cane cycle (Menino de Engenho [1932], Doidinho [1938], 
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Bangué [1934], and Usina [1936]) is, therefore, largely biographical in 
content. 

In these novels Lins do Rego lives again his youth, but this time, 
exercising the critical judgment of an adult, he is much more aware of 
the social problems to be found in the sugar industry. He, himself, is 
a reflection of the society that was built upon the exploitation of that 
very product, sugar. In these novels he calls to mind his family, the 
old negro women who told him stories, the people of the mill, their 
language, customs, and mode of living. He presents not only a vivid 
picture of life on a plantation, but also some of the social vices that were 
apparent in this old patriarchal system. In sharp contrast with this old 
system is the new industrial order. 

Although Lins do Rego describes the old and the new order in 
' great detail, he does not interrupt his story by becoming tangled in a 
web of extraneous material. Just what is fact and what is imaginary in 
these novels is generally difficult to detect, for the real and the imag- 
inary are extremely well woven together. 

Similar to Lins do Rego in many ways is Jorge Amado, who, in 
Cacdu (1933) , writes of the deplorable conditions of the workers in the 
large cocoa plantations located in northern Brazil. Convinced of the 
injustices suffered by this exploited group, Amado lifts his voice in 
violent protest. Since he is more interested in presenting the facts 
upon which he bases his attack, the characters, including the protagon- 
ist who tells the story, fail to stand out as individuals. 

Two other novels of Amado, Sudr (1934) and Jubiabd (1935) , have 
as their locale the region of Bahia. The former pictures the indescrib- 
able living conditions in a Bahian tenement; and in the latter, his best 
work from an artistic point of view, Amado again shows his interest in 
the exploited class—this time, the negro worker of Bahia. 

The poor are not only exploited by the rich, but nature, too, often 
conspires against them. Over-production in agriculture and a serious 
drought drove the people from the country to the city where they 
sought to better their situation; but here they often found conditions 
that were worse than those they left behind. The story of these unfor- 
tunate souls is related to us by several writers of this period, among 
them Amando Fontes. 

Os Corumbas (1933), by Fontes, is the story of three honest, virtu- 
ous, hard-working girls who are driven into prostitution by adverse cir- 
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cumstances. A fourth, too, would also have been claimed by prostitu- 
tion if tuberculosis, a companion of poverty, had not put in the first bid. 

In contrast with Amado and Fontes, Erico Verissimo is far less 
propagandistic in Caminhos Cruzados (1935). In a composite novel 
4 la Grand Hotel, Verissimo relates the interwoven lives of a large num- 
ber of characters over a period of five days. Caminhos Cruzados, one of 
Verissimo’s best works, is a novel of manners and customs far more than 
it is sociologic; there are only the most hazy references to the need for 
social reforms. 

Although the bulk of the literary production until 1936 was social 
in aim and content, there is a limited number of authors whose works 
do not consistently fall into this classification. For example, Gastao 
Cruls, Joao Alphonsus, Graciliano Ramos, Cyro dos Anjos, and Rachel 
de Queiroz, represent also the psychologic, the subjective, and the 
romantic novel. It is in the writings of this group that the influence of 
Machado de Assis is most apparent. 

The literary patterns set by these writers become more prominent 
in 1936 when the social novel receives a set-back because of political 
disfavor. However, since the authors of the social novel did not cease 
to write, the new trends in Brazilian fiction are clearly revealed in the 
more recent works of such writers as Lins do Rego, Amado, Fontes, and 
Verissimo. 

In his recent works, Lins do Rego turns from social problems to the 
sensuality and fanaticism of the hinterland. Pedra Bonita (1938) , one 
of the best novels of modern Brazil, recalls many of the pages of da 
Cunha’s Os Sertées. The “pedra bonita” is the rock upon which the 
innocent children are sacrificed by their mothers during the height of 
religious frenzy. But Pedra Bonita is more than a story of religious 
fanaticism, for Lins do Rego admirably creates in this novel the ““mood’”’ 
of the hinterland over which hovers an inescapable fate. Although the 
characters form an integral part of the vastness of these sertdes, they are 
none the less well delineated. Unforgettable is the portrait of the vil- 
lage priest and that of the protagonist, a lad about seventeen or 
eighteen years old. Many of the other characters, though less well- 
defined, faithfully complete the magnificent canvass of the sertées— 
the wandering violin-player, the superstitious youth who imagines he 
hears the call of an unseen water nymph, the “saint” who is wont to 
appear in the hinterland, the sex-starved spinster, and a host of others. 
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Lins do Rego is broadly regional in Pureza (1937) and Riacho Doce 
(1939), describing in the former the intimate life of the people who 
live in a small, wretched railway station. In the latter, after a flight to 
the heroine’s homeland, Sweden, he paints the life in a provincial fish- 
ing region of Brazil. 

Meanwhile Amado continues writing about the negro as in Jubiabd, 
but the negro is now a picturesque colored man; there is no longer a 
completely social significance to his novels. Capitdées da Areia (1937), 
a thrilling adventure story, is saved by Amado’s power of description 
and narration, and by his fine character portrayals. 

Unlike Amado, Fontes shocks the Brazilian clergy by writing Rua 
do Siriri (1937) , which has a brothel district as its setting. Freud and 
D. H. Lawrence are considered largely responsible for the sexual theme 
which appears prominently here and in the novels after 1936. 

Also under the influence of Lawrence is Verissimo, writer of the 
Brazilian best-seller, Olhai os Lirios do Campo (1938). Part one, cine- 
matographic in effect, tells the story of Eugenio’s life as he drives to the 
hospital to answer the urgent call of Olivia, the unwed mother of his 
daughter. But he arrives too late; Olivia is dead! Moved by the mem- 
ory of her faith and undaunted courage, Eugenio is won over to Olivia’s 
philosophy of life—joy through service. He, too, dreams of a world free 
from injustice and selfish ambition. 

In Saga (1940) Verissimo’s hero leaves Brazil for Spain, where he 
joins the International Brigade. Wounded and thoroughly disillu- 
sioned, he returns to Brazil, where he is again united with his family 
and friends. His return to Brazil is the only part of interest, for here 
Verissimo satisfies in some degree the reader’s curiosity by bringing up 
to date the lives of many of the characters who appeared in earlier 
novels. As far as Verissimo’s characters are concerned, unless they die, 
there is no solution to their lives—there is no ending to the novel. In 
Saga, for instance, we find many of our “old friends” whom we met in 
Caminhos Cruzados and Olhai os Lirios do Campo. 

An interesting slant on Verissimo is the fact that he is also the writer 
of many very popular children’s stories. His As Aventuras de Tibicuera 
(1937) was awarded first prize by the Brazilian Ministry of Education. 

Verissimo, Fontes, Amado, and Lins do Rego are but a few of the 
authors who are writing today, but they represent some of the more 
recent trends in the Brazilian novel. The names of many literary 
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figures are necessarily omitted, for this study does not purport to be 
complete or exhaustive. 

Since critical judgment of modern writings is blurred for want of 
a proper perspective, a just appraisal of the literary production of 
modern Brazil must come later. It is safe to state, however, that several 
of today’s authors will undoubtedly receive continental, if not world, 
recognition. 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE NEW MEXICO 
SPANISH RESEARCH PROJECT 


Antonio Rebolledo 


HE TEACHING of Spanish in the elementary schools of New Mexico 

has a twofold purpose: first, national defense or continental soli- 
darity and the future cultural-economic association of the Americas; 
second, the need to use the native tongue for the spreading of knowl- 
edge. The necessity of national defense is so immediate that it cannot 
be deferred. The expansion of German power is a menace to the secur- 
ity of the country. To alienate the friendship of our Spanish-American 


neighbors would only invite the totalitarian or the axis powers to 
extend their political influence and to impose their armies to consoli- 
date new commercial interests, and finally, to attempt an invasion of 
the United States, using the lands of our neighbors as a spring-board. 
Continental security requires—demands, in fact—the winning of the 
unlimited confidence of those countries seeking mutual understanding, 
thus guaranteeing a lasting alliance in peacetime as well as in wartime. 
But this confidence, this understanding now forming between the two 
peoples, must be frank and sincere. There is no room for deceit or 
pretense. 

The history of inter-American relations may justify latent and alert 
suspicion. Admitting this, it is fitting to ask if it is possible to win the 
understanding of a people without knowing its language? Its language 
is the product of its psychology and of its culture, and expresses and 
transmits its manners. We should take into account the fact that under- 
standing is not a simple agreement. In an agreement it is enough to 
know the terms under which it is made. For a true understanding, one 
needs sympathy born of true knowledge and admiration. 

The war in which we are engaged, and all its unforeseeable after- 
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effects, are full of menace to the commercial interests of this country, as 
President Roosevelt has repeatedly warned. Perhaps it is well to re- 
member, in connection with this declaration, that the standard of living 
of a country, of any country, depends on her markets. —The European 
markets are now lost to the United States and will probably continue to 
be so for a long time. Spanish America stands as the great promise in 
the economic storms of our immediate future. The countries of 
Latin America, immensely rich in natural resources, are the potential 
consumers of a great part of the industrial surplus of this nation. To 
be sure, they lack large capital and a great number of technical experts 
of all classes to aid in the great task of developing their natural 
resources. The United States, one of the foremost capitalistic countries, 
with a long and wide industrial experience, can and should do this 
work. The development of Spanish America will swell her population, 
and her purchasing power will increase. In time, with this develop- 
ment, Latin America will achieve the standard of living vital to social 
equilibrium and to a harmonious culture. And if this is to happen, in 
a future far or near, it is necessary that the United States begin to pre- 
pare the ground; for this function of economic collaboration should be 
exercised by this country with jealous care and ethical procedure. 
Without this preparation, other countries, more alert for opportunities, 
will seize the countless advantages open in the South. 

Pan-Americanism means, then, mutual help with advantages for all. 
The value of the study of Spanish as a background for this economic 
collaboration is beyond dispute, especially as, in this case, economic 
collaboration depends so much on the human relations that are being 
established. 

Until now we have marked only the economic conveniences derived 
from an intense collaboration, because economics is fundamental in the 
life of a people. On an economic basis, nevertheless, cultural links 
are formed, spiritual links, those links that give feeling and reason to 
life. The American continent has two dominant cultures, each rich 
in possibilities, each rich in potential help for the other. 

The necessity of Pan-Americanism in its different manifestations 
calls for the teaching of Spanish. We must not lose this perspective in 
our consideration of teaching values and methods. Above all, we should 
not forget that education in its broader sense is not so much, or should 
not be, the isolated development of vocations and trades, as the culti- 
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vation of the faculties which prepare the individual to live har- 
moniously in his surroundings and to progress physically and spiritually 
with free judgment. It is wise now to analyze the social problem of 
New Mexico and to consider what may be done with the study of 
Spanish as an immediate end, as an instrument in the solution of many 
domestic problems, of democratic problems. We come here to the 
second need stated at the beginning. 

We find the Spanish-American minority of New Mexico not in the 
same situation as the other racial minorities in the United States. We 
find its situation different because the other racial minorities are made 
up of immigrants who, though from large groups in some cases, are 
distant from the countries in which the culture of their race and lan- 
guage flourished. The Spanish-American of New Mexico is, however, 
the racial continuation of the great Spanish-American family of the 
American continent, beginning in Cape Horn and ending here. New 
Mexico is the geographical prolongation of Spanish America in United 
States territory. This difference is too significant to permit disparaging 
or inopportune comparisons. In these grave moments, this fact should 
prove to be of great benefit in Pan-American relations, provided there 
is a clear idea of the part that the New Mexican plays in these relations 
and of what he wishes to make of these advantages. If the New Mexican 
should acquire, as well he may, the two dominant cultures in the 
American continent, he will enjoy the enviable position of being able 
to convert himself into the link of this chain of united nationals for 
common interests and for the community of social and human ideals. 

The history of the Spanish-American of New Mexico is unique. 
During colonial times and during the period that New Mexico belonged 
to the Mexican republic, the New Mexican survived by adapting him- 
self to his isolation and to the geography of the place, whose mountain- 
ous shape, whose dry climate, and whose short farming season made 
difficuit the problem of living, and did not permit him with ease to 
accumulate great wealth, or to devote much of his time to the cultiva- 
tion of the spirit. On his primitive farming and cattle trade he lived a 
none-too-prosperous existence. The meagerness of his life was aggra- 

‘vated by his forced isolation. The cultural and commercial centers 
were much too distant. He lacked easy means of communication. He 
became accustomed to his isolation and to living without great pre- 
tension in small communities. 
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His new American nationality presented other perspectives, among 
them the arduous task of adapting himself to a new situation in which 
the learning of English was the most serious problem. This has been 
going on for a hundred years, and the problem is being solved slowly, 
too slowly. New Mexico's educational system aims at Americanization 
of the Spanish-Americans. Nothing could be more praiseworthy. The 
sooner this work is finished, the better and the more satisfactory the 
process of assimilation of the Spanish-American population will be in 
New Mexico. The New Mexican should master the English tongue, the 
language of the country, and through that language he should find the 
solution of his personal problems. A proper attack upon these prob- 
lems, analyzed in their essential aspects, would result in the following: 
first, education for bodily health; second, civic education or prepara- 
tion for his part in the democratic life of the country; third, education 
to earn his living or to better his economic position; fourth, social 
education to help him achieve consciousness of his own personality in 
order to prepare himself to take a positive part in his environment. 

It is plain to see that the educational system of the state has not, in 
spite of good intentions, achieved much in the solution of the personal 
problem of the Hispano-American. It is also not difficult to see, unless 
one does not wish to see, that a great part of this failure is due to the 
linguistic obstacles that exist, that is to say, to the difficulty of teaching 
English well enough so that this language will convert itself into a 
feasible medium for the attainment of democratic enlightment. Also, 
one might name as a cause of this failure the lack of effort that has been 
made to use Spanish as an initial instrument to retain childhood experi- 
ences and to acquire transferrable concepts. 

In the meantime, Spanish has not disappeared from the state. Two 
hundred and fifty thousand persons, or about one half of the whole 
population, still speak it. Furthermore, as Spanish is not used by the 
state as a medium to impart learning or any instruction, the language 
is losing its vitality and strength, its life and grace. Nevertheless, 
Spanish lives. An adequate pedagogical enterprise, such as the one that 
is being carried on now, can revive its vigor and make it bloom again. 

Without stopping to analyze the defects and barriers existing in the 
teaching of English to the Spanish-American children of New Mexico, 
we should recognize without prejudice that, if Spanish can supply 
these pedagogical deficiencies, there is good reason to use it for this 
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end. Spanish can and should fill this void felt in teaching, with the risk 
that if it is not done, the well-being and the progress and the democratic 
enlightment of the Spanish-American of New Mexico will be postponed 
indefinitely. 

Spanish can impart this basic knowledge of which we speak, in the 
grade schools and, through these, in the homes of this great population 
whose principal language continues to be Spanish. Through Spanish, 
knowledge of good health, hygiene, nutrition, sanitation, can be taught, 
and all that is related in this aspect to public education. Through 
Spanish can be taught knowledge of the democratic governmental sys- 
tem, knowledge of the functioning of that system, of public life in the 
state and its own communities, of the duties and obligations of the loyal 
and progressive citizen. Through Spanish practical knowledge can be 
given to our Spanish-American population, encouraging the New 
Mexican to improve the agricultural system and to dedicate himself to 
industrial and professional work. Ultimately, through Spanish will 
come the consciousness of his own worth, the affirmation of his own 
personality, and the desire for social refinement and spiritual culture 
that will elevate him in his own estimation and enhance his prestige 
among the other racial groups of the state. 

A program of this nature in the elementary schools of New Mexico, 
in which the Spanish-Americans predominate, does not assume neglect 
of, or interposition with, the study or use of English, but simply signi- 
fies a complementary work to achieve urgent ends that cannot be gained 
by the use of English. No argument would be strong enough to justify 
leaving undone such a fundamental educational labor. 

Nothing has been said of the advantages that the English-speaking 
child could derive from the learning of Spanish in the elementary 
schools. It is obvious that the English-speaking child who would devote 
himself to learning conversational Spanish without accent in the pri- 
mary grades would learn to appreciate, through this language, the other 
race living in this state and in the other half of the continent. Given 
this good fortune, the English-speaking child would get much more 
good from his study of Spanish in the grammar school. 

We believe that all this can be done without sacrificing any other 
course of learning and without imposing on teachers or students more 
than a few minutes extra daily, agreeably dedicated to the learning of 
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this useful language. On these principles the New Mexico Spanish 
Research Project is proceeding. Pedagogical investigations are being 
made; and well-planned lessons, necessary to the carrying out of a pro- 
gram of instruction in Spanish in the elementary grades, are being pre- 
pared. By the end of this school year, valuable data will have been 
collected and much good instructional material prepared. 





THE CLOWN AND THE BEGGAR 
Michael Seide 


wiped my lips daintily with the paper napkin, then collapsed in 

my chair. 

“Oh, boy,” I puffed at Mamma. “I’m full way up to here.” 

My sister Helen twisted her lips sarcastically. ‘““What’ve I been say- 
ing all the time, Ma? Only a horse can eat like that.” 

“Hey, never mind. Horse or no horse, she loves me. Don’t you, Ma?” 

“Sure,” Helen laughed, “Mamma’s always kind to animals.” __ 

“But you hate cats—hah, Ma?” 

“Oh, I'll kill that guy.” 

“An evil eye shouldn’t harm you,” Mamma sighed, “but you both 
eat plenty.” 

“What?” cried Helen. “Me, Ma?” 

“Tonight, yes,” I said. “I admit it. It was a swell supper.” 

“And when isn’t it swell?” Mamma inquired indignantly. “Believe 
me, we eat here like we got a millionaire’s pocket.” 

“Aw, that’s what you always—”’ I started to say, but hiccuped. 

Both stared at me, ready to laugh. 

“What the hell,” I said, clutching at my stomach. 

“What is it?”’ said Mamma, suddenly anxious at my sour face. 

“I don’t know,” I groaned. “Maybe you can tell me.” 

“What?” Mamma cried nervously. “What hurts you?” 

“T'll be damned if I know,” I squirmed. “But why is it, tell me? 
Why is it everything I eat goes to my stomach?” 

“Oy!” Helen groaned. 

“Nahr!” cried Mamma. “You frightened me!” 

“Hah, Ma?” I grinned, poking her. “Why is it?” 

She slapped my foolish hand. “You and your jokes,” she mourned, 
reaching out to collect the dirty plates. 


$1 
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“Just a minute, lady,” I caught her arm. ‘“What’s all the rush 
about?” 

“It’s after seven o'clock already.” 

“So what?” I drawled complacently. “Take it easy. Sit back a min- 
ute. The dishes won’t give birth. I guarantee that.” 

Mamma slowly relaxed, studying in wonder my serene face. 

“Tell me, tahtehleh,” she said, “what makes you so calm?” 

“Cold blood, Ma,” I bragged, deftly lighting a cigarette, toothpick 
still wedged in a corner of my mouth. 

“Now you said something,” Helen chimed in. 

“Look at him,” Mamma appealed to Helen. “He sits there picking 
his teeth and nothing bothers him. There can be a revolution and he 
will sit there picking his teeth.” 

“Leave him alone,” said Helen. “You know, Ma. You know he’s 
got to take good care of his tooth. 

“Very funny, my dear!” I applauded. “‘V-e-r-y funny!” 

“Stupid head,” Mamma scolded me. “Why don’t you go to the 
dentist? Soon you will look pretty with an empty mouth. 

I shrugged. “With what? I owe that guy money as it is.” 

“Go, go,” Mamma nagged. “He'll trust you.” 

“Forget it, Ma, willya? I just can’t go without paying. You know 
that.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Mamma, “without paying. And when will you ever 
be able to pay?” 

“Oh, is that so?”’ I began to rub my hands together greedily. “Just 
wait. Wait until I win that lousy sweepstakes. Boy, you know what 
I'll do? I'll go right out and buy me a whole new head.” 

“A what?” cried Mamma, horrified. 

“I mean it. I'll chop off this damn rotten thing I got now and 
paste on a bran new shiny one.” 

“Hey,” Helen paged me. 

“Huh?” 

“Watch your ashes.” 

I flicked them into the teacup, took another cocky drag on my 
Camel and winked smartly at Mamma; just wait and see. She most 
certainly would not. She got up, shaking her saddened head at me, her 
son, the madman past cure, and with the jar of cooked pears that had 
been warming on the table, escaped to the icebox. 
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“Now aren’t you dopey?” said Helen. 

“Me?” I said. 

“Why do you talk so nutty? You know Mamma don’t like it when 
you talk that way.” 

“Aw, now,” I grinned, “I was only joking. She knows that.” 

“Do me a favor, yeah?” said Helen. “Stop being such a comedian.” 

“You hear, Ma?” I called to her. “It was a joke. J-o-k-e: joke.” 

Mamma straightened and slammed shut the icebox. “Ach, the 
Spewacks are coming tonight and I haven’t got a single piece of fruit 
in the house. She unlooped her apron strings, plainly angry at herself. 

‘Hey,” I said, “where do you think you’re going?” 

“For fruit!” 

“Wait,” I said, “I'll go. You sit down.” 

Helen blinked. 

“Well?” Mamma eyed me sceptically. “Let me see.” 

I showed her my cigarette. 

“Ah, you,” she turned impatiently to the closet for her pocketbook. 

“Can't I even finish a cigarette?” 

“Stop the kidding,” said Helen. “You're not going.” 

“I’m serious, Ma,” I said. “Tell me what. I'll go.” 

She came over and sat down warily. “You mean it?” 

“Honest,” I said. 

“All right,” she frowned, “let me see what. First you get me two 
pounds of apples. But I want McIntosh only. You'll remember?” 

“Aw,” I said, “are you going to start that? You know I'll take what 
he gives me. You said two pounds of apples. Now what else?” 

Mamma glared at me and sighed. “Six oranges. Without pits. Six 
bananas. A half a pound of grapes, the purple—” 

“You better write it down,” Helen smiled. 

“Wiseguy,” I said. “Go ahead, Ma.” 

“and if he has good pears, get a couple of pounds. Did I say 
bananas?” 

“Yeah, boss.” 

“And let me see—anything else?” 

“Tangerines?” said Helen. 

“Maybe,” Mamma pouted, “if they’re good.” 

“Okay,” I stood up. “Apples, oranges, bananas, grapes, pears, and 
maybe tangerines. Gimme money.” 
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Mamma’s fingers clinked in her purse. “You'll need change 
tomorrow?” 

“What for?” I said, stretching. “I told you no more work this week.” 

“Yes, yes,” she nodded quickly. “You got carfare for tomorrow, 
Helen?” 

“Not a penny,” said Helen. 

“Then you better change the dollar,” said Mamma, handing me a 
crumpled dollar bill. “And please,” she added, “‘be careful and don’t 
lose it.” 

“Don’t worry,” I said, “I won't.” I went to the bedroom for my 
jacket and came back to put it on in the kitchen doorway. “Say, Ma?” 
I said. “The Italian?” 

Mamma was making an awful racket with plates in the sink. 
“What?” she grimaced. “Ah, yes, he has good stuff.” 

I adjusted my tie and slicked back my hair. 

“Well, folks,” I said, “I hate to leave you, but I gotta go. Remember 
now. Don’t you wait up for me.” 

“Ah?” said Mamma, strangling the dishrag. 

I squinted at the ceiling and began to memorize out loud: “Apples 
oranges bananas grapes... .” 

“What did he say, Helen?” 

“He said we shouldn’t wait up for him.” 

Mamma let fall the limp twisted rag. “But where’s he going?” 

‘maybe tangerines apples oranges bananas. .” 

“Out of his mind!” Helen yelled gleefully, flinging out her hands. 
Silly laughter bubbled in her throat and she slid slowly down her chair. 

“I swear, out of his mind!” 

I wasted a second in mourning her insulting hysteria, then turned 
in mock disdain to go. She was still laughing when I closed the front 
door. 

Outside the door I felt in my millionaire’s pocket to make sure I 
had that dollar bill. It was all the money I had on me because I had 
spent my last nickel for carfare home. As I clattered down the three 
flights, I flattened my palm against my thigh, and for a while kept slid- 
ing it back and forth to feel the slight bump, then pinched the bill 
through the cloth, and it was really there. But before I had reached 
the grilled iron door to the street, my left hand was stuck in my pocket, 
the bill cradled safely in it. 
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I started down the block with a lot of pep, and was going great, 
when suddenly some guy stopped me, mumbling something. 

“Yeah?” I half-faced him, poised, frowning. 

He hunched a bit closer. 

“We'd like to eat,” he said. 

“Oh.” 

His eyes were moist and enormous. 

“We didn’t eat a thing today,” he said. 

His grey needling words deflated me wholly. 

“Gosh,” I said, “I’m sorry.” I glanced swiftly above and beyond him 
and glimpsed his silent partner in beggary: a thinly-sliced shadow 
of a woman slightly bent aside, rooted before an ashcan in an agony of 
listening and hoping. “Gee,” I said, flatfooted without a penny of 
change in my pocket, “I got nothing.” 

A yellow pencil gaped from his vest pocket as he held me momentar- 
ily with his luminously innocent eyes. Somehow I wanted him to 
release me. The way his mouth was closed did not look pretty. I waited 
a split second more, but he had said all he was going to say. I turned 
abruptly away, the damn bill burning in my pocket. 

When the Italian’s son (Mr. Scalzi himself was flattened on the 
counter, pondering bills) was through waiting on a gabby female cus- 
tomer who bought on credit a bottle of Grade B milk and a quarter of 
a pound of butter from the tub, he approached me solemnly. 

“Lemme have two pounds apples, please,” I said. 

It was only the second time I had ever been in this combination 
grocery, fruit, and vegetable store, and each time I had been waited on 
by this brooding young Italian who was so strangely slow and formal. 

“Yes, sir,” he murmured and, fading behind me, stooped for a paper 
bag. When he was erect and armed before the loaded fruit bins, he 
seemed to grow glumly irresolute. “McIntosh?” 

“Oh, yeah,” I said, “that’s right.” 

I followed him to the window where the choicer fruit lay. He 
glanced sourly at the clever display, then bent over to drop into the bag 
every fifth apple he fingered. I looked away. The slowpoke was be- 
ginning to annoy me. 

“Two pounds?” he goggled up at me sideways. 

‘“‘Whah?” I said, staring through the window at a man in the street 


who was staring right back at me. 
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“You said two?” 

“Yeah,” I mumbled, my eyes slowly popping, “two.” 

There he was: the poor slob who had tried to tap me for a touch 
around the corner, transplanted here at the window like a minor mira- 
cle: stare, stance, yellow pencil, and all. The storelight made livid his 
vealy face. His slumping belly nudged the glass. His pocketed hands 
were bulky lumps of fist. He was sneering. He had wandered down 
the block and, dazzled by Scalzi’s window (a honey of a sight for any 
hungry man to absorb) , had paused, shuffled meekly close, and seeing 
me inside, had suddenly seen nothing else. The rigid bulbs of his eyes 
were not asking me for anything now. They were plainly telling me 
what a lousy liar I was, telling me with the sourest hate I had ever 
gawked at that my being so cozily inside that store was absolutely the 
most disgusting thing he had ever come across in the entire course of 
his miserable life. 

What could a stupid head like me do? 

I gave him the glassy stare. I pulled out my handkerchief and 
honked into it, rolling my head away from that man. The scale 
squeaked and its excited finger shuddered to a halt: two pounds. Scalzi, 
Jr., retrieved the bag of apples, crumpling down the end. 

“And six bananas,” I said urgently. 

And what else? Apples I had. Just now bananas. My flustered eyes 
skipped along the bins. Did Mamma say plums? I scuffed the saw- 
dust angrily. Why of all things did it have to be fruit. I knew just how 
my starving nemesis at the window felt. Oh, and oranges. I shot a 
glance at him. And grapes. A double curve of letters in gold leaf ran 
above his head; and the glass was so clean you could hardly sense it 
before the bitter swelling of his face. And yes, maybe tangerines. And 
he had to be watching me buy it with surplus money, and it was like 
sticking out your tongue at a man you have just neatly tripped up on 
his ear. 

“Gimme six oranges,” I growled at that lost lamb in a blizzard. 

Mr. Scalzi clacked his tongue and sighed, tapping the marble coun- 
ter with the baffled top of his pencil. And all at once, as I frowned 
at his crisp greying head of hair, it came to me. I do not know how, but 
there it was: a beautiful idea. It enchanted me. It was a juicy idea. 

Yes, I would do it. I would go out and say to that man, Still hungry, 
buddy? And then I would suddenly push the bag of fruit against his 
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chest. And when he would make as if to grab it, but would drop his 
arms in scorn, I would keep pushing it at him, Take it, silly, it’s all 
yours, the whole caboodle. And finally he would take it. And I would 
whack him on the back, boy, and he would try to thank me, but I 
would say, Save it, pal, you’ve just come to the right party, that’s all. 
And I would shake his arm a bit, Good luck, and chuckle, Don’t forget 
to feed your old lady. And he would actually grin, an excellent joke, 
and then I would turn quickly from the queer look in his eyes and 
wing away. Boyoboy, it was a classy idea. 

“Anything else?” inquired Scalzi, Jr. 

“‘What’ve I got?” I asked eagerly, and at once remembered. “And 
grapes,” I said. “Make it a pound.” 

I shadowed him to make sure he gave me the purple ones. Purple 
would add the royal touch to a gift coming from a prince like me. 
While the grapes were being weighed, I went over to feel a couple of 
tangerines. Their skins were loose, but I picked out the best six I 
could find, and thrust them hurriedly at Junior. 

“Now how much?” I flashed my dollar bill. 

He ignored me coolly for a little bag to pack the tangerines. 

“Never mind the bag,” I said. “Just throw it in.” 

But he had yet to clown around with a pointless stub of a pencil, and 
then with an extra large bag upon which he figured up what I owed 
him, and into which he stuffed everything with such care you might 
have thought I was going to Paris. And it was no use my having tried 
to rush him, because when I finally got my change and turned to go, 
that man at the window was gone. 

When I got back home, Mamma was scrubbing the sink with Bon 
Ami, and Helen was drying the last few dishes. I put the bag of fruit on 
the cleared kitchen table and flopped into a chair. 

“Gosh,” I sighed, “those stairs.” 

“What happened to you?” said Helen. “We thought you got lost.” 

“Oh,” I said. “Say, Helen, are my cigarettes there on the closet?” 


“Closet?” 

“Throw them to me, willya?” 

She picked up the pack of cigarettes and the matches and made as 
if to throw them at me, but handed them over with a smile. 

“While you’re resting,” she said, “go tune in my program for me.” 

Mamma dried her hands and tackled the bag of fruit. 
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“What program?” I said, my eyes on Mamma. 

“Now don’t start in,” said Helen. “You know: One Man’s Family.” 

Mamma shoved a handful of tangerines under my nose. 

“Tell me,” she said, “‘you call this tangerines?” 

“What's a matter with them?” I said. 

“You hear?” she said squeezing them significantly. “He asks yet 
what’s a matter?” 

“Ah, forget it,” I said wearily. “It’s bought.” 

“Lemme see them, Ma,” said Helen. 

“You don’t have to look,” I frowned at her. “I know they’re not 
so hot.” 

“So why did you buy?” said Mamma crossly. She took out the bag 
of grapes, rattled it open, then jounced it in the palm of her hand. 

“This is a half a pound?” she said. 

“No,” I said, ‘‘a pound.” 

“A pound? Did I say a pound?” 

“Sure, you did.” 

“No, you didn’t,” said Helen. 

“Shut up, squealer,” I said. Now, Mamma, so it’s a pound. Don’t 
worry, they’re nice grapes, and if you have any left over, I'll eat them 
up for you.” 

“You?” said Mamma. “Since when are you a fruit-eater?”’ 

“Starting right now,” I said. “For your sake.” 

She shook her head sadly and set the grapes aside, then began to 
take stock, lipping to herself the name of each fruit. 

“The pears!” she darted at me suddenly. “Where’s the pears?” 

“Aw,” I groaned, ‘““what pears?” 

“I know I told you pears!” 

“You sure did, Ma,” Helen smiled. “I heard you.” 

“Ach, the boy has no head!"’ Mamma deplored. “First it’s the tan- 
gerines, then the grapes, and now the pears!” 

“Ai-ai-ai,” I mocked her gently. “Poor Mamma-—she’s got no pears.” 

“Ah, you foolish boy, you,” she said. “Me worried about no pears? 
What for, tell me? Only with me, I like things should be right!” 

“I know, Ma,” I said, “I know. I’m sorry. But something lousy 
happened and I got all mixed up.” 

“Something happened?” cried Mamma, immediately alarmed. 

Helen grinned as she spread out the dishtowel on a chairback to dry. 
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“This is going to be funny,” she said. 

“No, wiseguy,” I glared at her, “‘there’s nothing funny about it.” 

“Helen,” said Mamma, feeling behind her for a chair, “you keep 
quiet.” She leaned across the table anxiously. “Well?” she said. “Say 
something already?” 

“Aa,” I said, “something happened to me that shouldn’t happen to 
a dog.” 

“Uhuh,” said Helen. “here it comes.” 

“Helen!” Mamma groaned. 

“What?” said Helen. “He’s not fooling you, is he, Ma?” 

“Hel-en!” 

“All right,” Helen laughed. “But don’t say I didn’t warn you!” 

Mamma reached over and patted my hand. 

“You're a good boy,” she soothed. ‘Don’t listen to that silly girl. 
You tell me what happened. I know it is not funny.” 

“Honest, Ma, it really isn’t.”” I turned to Helen. Her eyes were big 
and shiny with amusement. I let her see the dry bitterness in my own. 
“No, Helen,” I said, “this time it’s no joke.” 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


Gail S. Carter 


DISCUSSION of administration of public law necessarily involves a 
A review of the philosophy of contemporary American government. 
Up to the beginning of the twentieth century, the people expressed 
themselves through elected legislatures and public officials. Since the 
turn of the twentieth century, there has been a decided shift in the part 


played by the people in everyday government. 
Up to the time of the adoption of the Sixteenth Amendment to the 


United States Constitution, the United States senators from the forty- 
eight states were elected by the legislatures. They were responsible to 
the legislaures of their states, who, in turn, were directly responsible to 
the people who had elected the legislators. The lower house of Con- 
gress, on the other hand, was always elected by the people in the regu- 
lar congressional districts. That gave a balance in the national Con- 
gress which denied strength to so-called “‘pressure groups” to rush the 
federal legislative body into action that it might later regret. 

The next change in the federal Constitution introduced direct tax- 
ation by the federal government. That placed the federal government 
in the position of taxing indviduals directly and bringing that govern- 
ment into direct contact with the people. Up to the time of that amend- 
ment, the federal government had been more or less the father of the 
state governments, and it had kept those state governments within the 
framework of the American philosophy of government as expressed in 
the American Constitution. 

These two important changes brought about a condition whereby 
the people sought ways and means to express themselves directly to the 
federal government. With both the upper and lower houses of the 
federal Congress being subject to direct election, and the federal gov- 
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ernment imposing taxation directly upon the people, an important 
means of governmental operation was changed. Whereas the people 
had formerly expressed themselves through their state governments, 
they now began to express themselves directly to the federal govern- 
ment. 

The result is that, since the turn of the twentieth century, the so- 
called “‘pressure groups” have come more and more to dominate public 
affairs. Minorities organize themselves into closely knit, well-financed, 
and highly organized groups. Today, we are facing the results of a long 
period of objective propaganda that has had as its ultimate goal the 
widest use of public funds for public services. These groups go out after 
what they want from the city government, the county government, the 
state government, or the federal government. The result is that those 
who administer public law are frequently driven into decisions that 
are not good for the people, and certainly not good for organized 
government. 

The essential quality for successful administrative government is 
a strong head administrator—governor, commissioner, mayor, as the 
case may be. By “strong’’ I mean one who is able to steel himself 
against pressure groups who want something for themselves that, while 
it is good for them, is not good for the people as a whole. Unless the 
head of the state government, the governor, is strong in his conviction 
and decision, he is quite likely to lay, unconsciously and unwittingly, a 
heavy hand upon those whom he appoints to administer the various 
state laws. Lack of conviction and decision in a chief administrator will 
make the work of all his subordinates less than efficient. 

The impression sometimes prevails that the only pressure groups 
are the political parties. If that were the only problem before a govern- 
ment or an administrator, sound administration would be simple. 
Actually, the pressure groups are made up of perfectly normal Amer- 
ican citizens who want something for their town or district or state or 
their own crowd,—things which all too frequently will be of no earthly 
benefit to the people as a whole. 

When a man is appointed to administer a state law, he faces public 
thought that is frequently organized into these pressure groups. Then 
and there, he has to make up his mind as to what he is going to do, in 
spite of editorial rebuke, political and group pressure. If he falters 
once, he will never successfully live to do the job he was appointed to 
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do. That takes courage that is rare and difficult to find in men who are 
available for or interested in public service. 

It has been my experience to administer three sales tax laws for the 
New Mexico Bureau of Revenue, and to serve as Chairman of the New 
Mexico Public Service Commission. The governor under whom I 
have served has made it clear to the public, the politicians, the Tax- 
payers’ Association, and all other groups, that he was not the tax col- 
lector nor the Public Service Commissioner. That has made it possible 
to administer effectively those laws the legislature created. The results 
that have been obtained have been most encouraging, and on a basis 
of true parity for all. I state honestly that any success that has been 
obtained is the direct result of the governor’s quality of decision and 
conviction on that important point. 

Contemporary law is such that the attitude of the administrator, 
backed up by a definite policy in favor of administration by the gover- 
nor, is essential. Many of our new laws, especially new tax laws, give 
administrators authority to carry out ideas that the legislature had in 
mind but did not put into the law itself. This places upon the admin- 
istrator the responsibility of interpreting what the legislature had in 
mind, and frequently is the cause of confusion between business and 
governmental authorities. The administrator, therefore, must sur- 
round himself with competent personnel, and must be particularly 
careful lest those whom he employs assume authority that does not 
belong to either the administrative head or his employees. 

It has been my experience that those who come to work for the state 
government are willing to work if the head of the department to which 
they are assigned has the knowledge of the job to be done and the capac- 
ity to tell those employees what part they are to play in the task. This 
requires an ability to organize work and to organize personnel into 
harmonious and efficient groups. Too many heads of governmental 
divisions assume that the work can be done without their being on the 
job and actually laying out the work. I have found it wise to make it 
quite clear to new employees that they are expected to turn in a full 
day’s work every day, and that no one in the office enjoys any special 
privileges. When it is made clear to each employee that all of the em- 
ployees are expected to work and to do so intelligently, there is very 
little thought given to the idea that public employment is different 
in any way from private employment. 
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In organizing a field force for the purpose of collecting excise taxes, 
I have found it important to lay down certain definite rules and regula- 
tions regarding the public and private lives of field representatives, who 
in fact are representatives of the state government in every sense of 
the word. Men and women who work for the state government, either 
in private or public life, should recognize that they occupy a differ- 
ent position in that they are the paid employees of all the people and 
are therefore expected to be on the job and to be personally decent. 

We have seen a great increase in the collection of excise taxes by 
the New Mexico Bureau of Revenue. A major reason for those in- 
creased collections lies in the size of the field force we now maintain 
and the type of men we have employed for our field service. I have 
never yet read a merit system application blank or a civil service form 
that describes the kind of person who must be employed to collect suc- 
cessfully an excise tax. There is no provision made for ingenuity, 
personality, democracy, and the other qualifications of a good public 
relations man that a successful field representative must possess. The 
success we have attained in organizing our present field force comes at 
the end of painstaking work to organize a group of men who have 
sense enough to know that you cannot drink alcoholic beverages and 
collect excise taxes, and that you cannot gamble, play politics, asso- 
ciate with undesirable men and women, and at the same time hold the 
respect of business men who pay the excise taxes. 

Certainly, a field representative, who is on his own all the time, 
must have the courage to steel himself against pressure. That pressure 
comes in many forms and from many directions. If he is weak and suc- 
cumbs to pressure, he will be like any other coward once he is discov- 
ered. We have had considerable turn-over in our field forces on this 
score, and stand ready to remove from our field staff anyone who is 
unable to resist pressure. 

The whole proposition of administering public law is summed up in 
the statement that the administrator and his employees must be decent, 
courageous, fair, honest, efficient, and willing to work. Those who be- 
lieve that public law can be administered by any other type of men and 
women are those who do not understand the importance of public 
service in an era when public service reaches into the homes and lives 
of every man, woman, and child, every minute, every hour, and every 


day of the lives of the people. 





CONSEQUENCES OF OUR 
FEDERAL DEBT 


Vernon G. Sorrell 


[This article was prepared early last fall and would have appeared 
in the November issue had not certain conditions arisen to crowd it out 
at the last moment. It is printed now with the conviction that it has 
lost none of its pertinence or readability, despite the tragic events of 
December 7, 1941.—Editor’s note.] 


ta a friend asked me what would be my “guess” as to the 


ultimate effect of our federal debt. This friend is an economist 
of some note in one of our state universities, and one who has given 
considerable thought and study to this question. My “guess,” given 
rather off-handedly, was that high prices were very probable and that 
there was a distinct possibility that our debt would be abolished much 
as Germany’s was in 1923, that is, by inflation of the currency. In gen- 
eral my friend agreed with me. 

This essay will deal with the possibilities of avoiding such conse- 
quences, with some discussion of the probable effects on our economic 
system of such measures as we may be forced to take. 

By inflation we mean in everyday language—“barnyard language,” 
as General Hugh Johnson called it—high and skyrocketing prices. In 
more technical language we mean an increase in the general price 
level induced by an increase in the quantity, or in the velocity of cir- 
culation, or both, of the circulating media. This means that high prices 
result because means of payment are increasing faster than the transac- 
tions themselves. Conversely, it naturally follows that if economic 
expansion took place in the future at a greatly accelerated rate, prices 
would not rise, but might even fall. However, the increase in recent 
years of our circulating media has been so rapid, this increase now 
augmented further by defense spending, that it seems only a remote 
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possibility that economic expansion will keep pace with or exceed 
currency expansion. 

Even though remote, there is a possibility which offers a faint spark 
of hope, namely, that we may avoid many of the consequences of 
runaway prices. In this connection the Civil War experience has some 
significance. At that time the currency was greatly expanded, and while 
prices rose considerably during the war, they tapered off afterwards 
and declined down to the turn of the century. Why? It was because 
of the great economic expansion that took place “during that period 
when the expanded currency was absorbed by the greatly increased 
economic activity. However, one has to be truly an optimist to see a 
parallel situation at the present time. 

The economic consequences of our huge public and fiscal policies 
generally should be of concern to all. The future of our system of 
free enterprise, and of democracy itself, will depend in considerable 
measure on how well or how badly this problem is handled. 

In broad outline, there appear to be two paths that will, or may, be 
taken. First, there is what we may call the “orthodox” method — bal- 
ancing the budget, providing for interest payments, and eventually pay- 
ing off the debt through a surplus of tax receipts over expenditures. A 
variation of this procedure might be the maintenance of a perpetual 
debt, which would be a new departure in American practice but still 
“orthodox.” 

The other path — and it is hardly conceivable that rational beings 
would choose it deliberately — is that which leads to repudiation in 
some form. The usual form of repudiation is, of course, inflation, a 
paramount danger in spite of the fact that we have been well fore- 


warned. 
I 


First, let us indicate some of the possibilities of what I have called 
the “orthodox” methods of control. (1) We should use the “heroic” 
method of raising vastly more revenue by taxation. The advantage of 
taxation as an inflation-avoidance device lies in the fact that it repre- 
sents only a transfer of purchasing power from the individual to the 
government; no increase in the circulating media is brought about in 
the process, hence it is not inflationary. To make changes in the tax 
system in order to raise more revenue is often a complicated process 
involving not only many technical matters but also questions of tax 
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policy. The following changes are favored: (a) As far as practicable, 
new revenue should be had by increasing existing tax rates rather than 
by introducing new taxes; for example, an increase in the rates in the 
lower and middle brackets of the personal net income tax and a further 
lowering of the exemptions are preferable to the levying of entirely 
new taxes. (b) If new taxes are necessary, a manufacturers’ sales tax 
is favored both on the grounds of administration and revenue-producing 
potentialities. (c) Our system of excise taxes might well be extended 
to cover a wider field, with probable increases in the rates of existing 
taxes. 

In making these tax proposals my position is, frankly, that the major 
purpose is to raise revenue, and questions of justice in distribution of 
the tax burden, while recognized, are temporarily of secondary im- 
portance. The recent proposal by a group of economists for a special 
flexible defense tax on income is commendable. The main purpose 
of this tax is to place another obstacle to inflation by raising or lower- 
ing the rates in accordance with price changes, which changes would 
be made as often as once a month. It is doubtful that such a proposal 
in itself would be sufficient to forestall inflation, but as an important 
element in a program involving other fiscal and banking policies, much 
can be said for it. The sponsors of the proposal insist that other sound 
policies must not be obviated in any way. 

(2) A decided effort should be made to sell government obliga- 
tions to the public rather than to banks. The major reason for this is 
the same as that for higher rates of taxation; it represents a transfer of 
purchasing power with no increase in the circulating media, that is, 
no increase in bank deposits, and thus is non-inflationary in character. 
Of course, it is far more convenient and less costly to the Treasury de- 
partment to sell bonds to banks, and up to now banks have been very 
willing purchasers, but the anti-inflationary effects of selling direct to 
the public would be worth the cost of selling campaigns. The present 
program of selling baby bonds is commendable, but it should be much 
extended. A desirable, but perhaps hardly attainable, goal would be 
to sell all future issues to the general public. A policy of “forced sav- 
ings,” as suggested by the English economist Keynes, has much to 
commend it. 

It is my opinion that if high prices come, they will be the result of 
a superabundance of bank deposits. Consequently, to check the rise of 
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government-created bank deposits is to check, although perhaps not to 
prevent, inflation. 

(3) A vigorous policy of credit control by our monetary authori- 
ties should be set in motion at once. The recent joint recommendations 
on this point by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, the president of the Federal Reserve banks, and the Federal Ad- 
visory Council to the Congress are highly commendable, and if any 
criticism is to be offered it is perhaps that the recommendations do not 
go far enough. To carry out the policy as contemplated, the Board will 
require more authority than it has under existing law. 

As regards changes in the banking law, this group makes recommen- 
dations as follows: (a) raise the statutory reserve requirements for 
member banks by 100%; (b) empower the Federal Open Market 
Committee to make further increases in reserve requirements up to 
double the statutory amount; (c) empower this same committee to 
make necessary adjustments in the reserve requirements of the three 
classes of member banks, that is, central reserve city banks, reserve city 
banks, and county banks; (d) make reserve requirements applicable to 
all banks receiving deposits regardless of whether or not they are mem- 
ber banks; and (e) exempt required reserves from the assessments of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

It will be noted that these changes have for their major purpose the 
elimination of much of the present excess reserves of banks, an im- 
mediately potential source of enormous bank credit expansion. It 
might well be argued that such a step is only a restrictive device which 
does not get at the causes of these excess reserves. But we have an im- 
mediate problem. The excess reserves are a tangible weakness that we 
should and could do something about at once. I strongly favor the rec- 
ommendations on this point. 

Other recommendations of this group deal with checking further 
increases in excess reserves. These proposals would (a) abolish the 
right of the President (still existing) to issue three billion dollars in 
greenbacks; (b) make it possible for foreign-bought silver to become 
part of our monetary structure; (c) remove the power of issuing silver 
certificates against the seignorage on purchases of silver; (d) “insulate” 
further acquisitions of gold from the credit system; and (e) allow to 
lapse the power of further devaluing the dollar. 
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Few if any of the executive powers which this group now wishes 
to abolish had the “blessing” of many students of money and credit 
when they were given to the President at the beginning of the New 
Deal period. Few would mourn their loss. It is interesting to note that 
more newspaper space and editorial comment have centered about this 
phase of the report than about other (to my mind) more important 
phases. No doubt, this is because of the political issues involved. Ex- 
ecutive power given up might be interpreted as political weakness, 
which perhaps explains the lukewarm reception the administration has 
given to the report. 

Two further recommendations are made by this group, namely, 
(a) that existing bank deposits should be drawn on more and more 
heavily to finance the government, rather than through the sale of 
obligations to banks, and (b) that we should rely more heavily on taxa- 
tion than on borrowing, especially as national income increases and as 
we approach a condition of full utilization of our productive capacity. 
These two commendable points have been discussed previously and 
will not be commented on further. 

It was suggested earlier that the joint recommendations of the 
three groups of banking authorities might have gone further. I should 
like now to suggest other controls and policies that might be expected. 
This should not be taken as a criticism of the report; rather, these sug- 
gestions are, even in my own mind, of a speculative nature — devices that 
might be tried if prices get too much out of hand. These suggestions, 
it will be noted, are “orthodox” in monetary theory, and the main ques- 
tion is whether or not they would be effective under present conditions. 

First, the gold content of the dollar might be increased; or what 
would be the same thing, the price of gold could be reduced, say, per- 
haps to the old statutory price of $20.67. Or better yet, the price might 
be reduced by degrees over a period of time, a reversal of the process 
which ended in the present price of $35 an ounce back in 1934. This 
would automatically reduce the value of our present gold holding, and 
reduce the incentive for further acquisition. This policy, however, 
should be weighed carefully in the light of our aid-to-Britain program. 

Second, the rediscount rates of the federal reserve banks might well 
be progressively increased. The effectiveness of such a policy would lie 
almost wholly, under present conditions, in forcefully bringing to the 
attention of bankers, business men, and the public generally the serious- 
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ness of the present situation. I believe it would have this effect and 
would in turn serve as a check upon expanding bank credit. Direct 
effects would be practically nil, of course, as almost no rediscounting 
by member banks with the federal reserve is being done, or has been 
done for a number of years. However, raising the bank rate would be 
directly effective if excess reserves of member banks were decreased 
by raising member-bank reserve requirements. 

Third, the Open Market Committee of the Federal Reserve has a 
weapon, perhaps somewhat minor, that can be used more vigorously, 
and that is the selling of securities in the open market. The effective- 
ness of this policy depends on the amount of securities that could be 
sold, a potential total of something over two and a quarter billions at 
present. 


Il 
The second part of this paper will deal with “unorthodox” methods 
of controlling credit which are conditioned and perhaps made neces- 
sary by defense preparations. The problem is greater that that of finan- 
cial control, but the approach will be made from that angle. The prob- 
lems of a preparedness economy would be great and highly complicated 


even if the public debt were small, but they are even greater when the 
public debt is enormous. 

The aim of a preparedness program, as I see it, is not only to produce 
combat materials and trained military personnel, but also to maintain 
civilian consumption and morale. Certain German writers have a 
word for it — Wehrwirtschaft, the “economics of the military state,” a 
concept which, however, means more than what we mean by a pre- 
paredness economy. It means more than preparation for war, or the 
economics of a nation at war, or demobilization after a war; it em- 
braces as well total “peacetime” activities. In other words, a modern 
state is conceived of as being a military state and the whole purpose of 
such a state is that of perpetual armed defense. In such a state there 
is no such thing as “war economics” as distinguished from “peace eco- 
nomics.” 

Our aims are not as bellicose, I trust, as those of the German eco- 
nomic writers. I assume that our aim is not a permanent military state, 
and so we can talk sense about the economy of preparedness or of war, 
on one hand, and the economy of peace on the other. Our broad prob- 
lem at present, as I see it, is to make the transition to a condition of 
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military preparedness with as few maladjustments and dislocations as 
possible, with a view to returning eventually to an economy of peace. 

This means, of course, the exercise of governmental controls of 
varying kinds and degrees. The traditional automatic controls of such 
things as free consumer choices, freedom of occupations, freedom of 
markets, even the profit motive itself, will not suffice without at least 
some modifications, directly or indirectly. Of course, the whole prob- 
lem is highly complex, and one should not be dogmatic on specific 
points. The major reason for a departure from the automatic controls 
of free enterprise seems to lie in the fact that they work too slowly for 
the purpose at hand. A job is set to be done, and individual initiative, 
as potent as it is for economic production, cannot be wholly relied upon 
even in a nation that has grown strong and powerful under such in- 
centive. 

The question then becomes: What kind of control and to what 
degree should it be exercised? No hard and fast rules can be laid 
down. But with a conviction that as much of private initiative as pos- 
sible should be retained, I offer certain broad comments and generaliza- 
tions. 

The further we carry our preparedness effort the more we will 
experience price rises in specific products because of bottlenecks 
in transportation or industry, competitive bidding by various govern- 
ment agencies and civilian consumers, or other factors not so easily dis- 
cernible. These increases will probably take place first in certain stra- 
tegic materials, but it is unlikely that sporadic price advances will be 
confined to such products. When these increases take place—as has al- 
ready happened in the case of lumber, for example — the issue of “price 
fixing” at once will be thrown into the forefront. At first government 
policy may be that of adjuration and threats directed at the sellers of 
the products; and when and if this policy fails — which it no doubt 
will — then direct fixing may be expected to be employed. 

Price fixing as a general rule should not be undertaken. Even in 
a period of great preparedness effort the automatic functioning of prices 
may operate effectively as a stimulator of production and a conserver 
of essential materials. By way of example, let us consider the recent 
rise of lumber prices, which was due, apparently, to the competitive 
bidding by various agencies of the government. A rising lumber price 
on the one hand encourages greater lumber production, and on the 
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other hand leads to more economical use of lumber and the considera- 
tion of substitute building materials. Or let us take an example in the 
field of food consumption. Suppose the price of butter skyrockets. The 
cause for the high price would be, no doubt, a shortage in the supply, 
and high prices will encourage more dairymen to enter the butter 
producing business which will increase the supply and prices will tend 
to fall. Butter would be used more economically, substitutes would be 
used more and more — which would also tend to pull the price down. 
It would seem highly desirable that prices should remain as flexible 
as possible, competition should be free, and collusion of all kinds should 
be restricted. 

Control of prices should be of a general nature along the lines 
brought out earlier in this paper. 

Fixing of specific prices may be considered from another angle. If 
the price of lumber, for example, were fixed and the price of labor 
and capital and other elements of cost were free, a rise in the price of 
these cost factors could easily wipe out profit margins of the lumber 
producers who in time would have to fold up and go out of business, 
with disastrous results to the supply of an essential product. It must 
be remembered that “costs” to some are “prices” to others, and the 
logic of the matter would dictate that all cost-prices should be fixed, 
including wages, interest on capital, rents, leases, etc. As a practical 
matter specific price fixing will naturally lead to many more such fixa- 
ations. Carried to its logical extreme, the policy means the fixing of all 
prices. 

Moreover, it would seem that any thoroughgoing system of price 
fixing should be accompanied by a correlative system of rationing; 
otherwise, injustices will result in the distribution of the goods in ques- 
tion. It is not at all unlikely that those consumers with ample incomes 
would buy up and hoard available stocks at the fixed price (unless 
rationing was applied) to.the detriment of those whose incomes would 
not permit of such practices. And, I take it, a policy of price fixing 
would have as its major aim the protection of the low income group. 
Obviously, if all had sufficient incomes to buy all they wished regardless 
of price there would be no necessity for fixing prices. 

Administratively the problems of price fixing and rationing are very 
complex, and what prices to fix and what amounts to ration would de- 
pend mainly on consideration of immediate ends to be achieved. What- 
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ever seemed expedient under given circumstances would tend to govern 
administrative action. There is no body of theory concerning legal 
prices which might be used as a guide. Neo-classical price theory con- 
cerns itself primarily with free markets, and while it offers much light 
upon problems of legal price fixing, obviously it cannot be a guide, as 
the assumptions are entirely different. On the other hand, socialist 
theory, in its present state at least, offers much less than neo-classical 
theory. Under price fixing and rationing, what we have is a mixture 
of free enterprise and socialism with very little theory to guide. In 
practice, what has been done in certain periods of our past, and what 
likely will be done in similar periods in the future, is to base action on 
expediency — and that means dealing with such things as impairment 
of transportation facilities, shortages in particular commodity stocks, 
sudden changes in consumer demand, etc. In all this, political pres- 
sures from powerful groups, unfortunately, will play important, if not 
in some cases at least, dominant roles. 

As I see it, the economics of priorities, of which we are hearing much 
these days, is much the same as price fixing and rationing. A system of 
priorities is concerned, of course, with the channeling of the products 
of industry into specific consumer uses. As a modifier of free enterprise 
it is more mild than price fixing and rationing — but it is a different 
species of the same genus. It is to be considered as a first step along the 
road which leads logically to complete legal control of all phases of 
economic activity. 

The further we go into our preparedness program, probably, the 
more we shall use a mixture of what I have called “orthodox” and “un- 
orthodox” methods. What likely will be done will be to use the method 
or methods which offer the greatest possibility of achieving immediate 
ends. 

III 

In the latter part of this paper, I cannot resist the temptation to com- 
ment on the possible economic system of the future. I justify these 
comments in a paper on the economic consequences of the public debt 
on the conviction that it is through disruption of finances that great 
changes take place. Lenin is supposed to have said once that the best 
tactical method of overthrowing capitalism is to debauch the currency. 
Whether or not that system which is called capitalism can be abolished 
in this manner, it is true that a breakdown in a nation’s finances re- 
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leases forces that may well bring about vast changes in the structure of 
an economy if not, in some measure, in the foundations themselves. 

By foundations we mean, on the one hand (to use a colorless eco- 
nomic term) human wants, and on the other hand, human motivation. 
and all that these terms imply. By structure is meant the techniques 
and methods developed by society, formally or informally, through 
which incentives operate to create the things that satisfy wants. Now 
it seems obvious as an historical fact that structure has been and is 
undergoing constant change. It is not so obvious, however, that human 
nature (to use a none-too-specific term) changes in any such manner. 
A breakdown in finances obviously would bring changes in the struc- 
ture, but what changes would be effected in the foundations is none too 
clear. 

Even to predict what specific changes in structure might take place 
is pure speculation. Nor is it especially clarifying to call the “new 
order” by some general name such as socialism, state socialism, state 
capitalism, communism, totalitarianism, or super new dealism. Prob- 
ably any new order would take a name from the political group which 
sponsored the changes and carried out the program, or even perhaps 
from a campaign slogan of an existing political group. The name is 
relatively unimportant. What would take place, it seems to me, would 
be a vast increase in the scope of legal controls over all phases of our 
economic life. Political rather than economic considerations would be 
a dominant factor. 

That such changes will actually take place is not at all unlikely. It 
is not out of reason to suppose that, if we preserve our free competitive 
system, the present financial policies will lead to another great economic 
depression probably worse than the one we have come through since 
1931. But—and this point is crucial—political and humanitarian con- 
siderations will not permit of the dislocations and suffering such a 
depression would entail. The alternative would be the government's 
taking care of people on a vast scale, and doing the things necessary to 
achieve that purpose, such as commandeering food supplies, operating 
transportation systems, exploiting productive resources, etc. In short, 
restriction on private business would be greatly extended, as well as 
the scope of direct governmental engagement in production. 

One should not make the mistake of assuming, however, that such 
positive changes would of necessity be sudden and drastic. When they 
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come, if they do, they will seem to be best under the circumstances. 
Economic change is often not spectacular and usually proceeds on 
what has gone before. The aphorism, “‘nature makes no leaps,” seems 
to be as applicable to economic and political change as to any other 
part of nature. The trend in this country for many years has been in 
the direction of more and more controls, and at present they are increas- 
ing apace; so when the time comes in the emergency of a new depres- 
sion, the groundwork will be well laid for additional controls. 

On the political side, such broadening of the scope of legal controls 
would probably mean the progressive disintegration of democracy 
unless we redefine our concept of that political system. Historically, 
democracy has been essentially the counterpart of the economic sys- 
tem of free enterprise. It seems a bit incongruous, therefore, to talk 
about preserving democracy and at the same time advocate the pass- 
ing of more laws to restrict individual economic activity. Of course, one 
should not be dogmatic: free enterprise and democracy do not mean, 
and never did mean, the total absence of restrictions and controls. It is 
a matter of degree. The real issue is how far we may go and still retain 
a desirable quantam cf economic freedom. 

It is not my purpose to compare the merits of a possible “new order” 
with what we call the system of free enterprise. A few comments will 
suffice. The result in total economic goods and services in our country 
under free enterprise is generally well known to all and most of us 
would pronounce the results reasonably satisfactory, although many 
of us would like to see the material things of life more widely dis- 
tributed. The results of a “new order” in Russia, for example, are not 
so clear, largely because of the difficulties in making objective studies of 
that economy. In Germany the results, measured in terms of war 
efforts at least, seem to be excellent; how the situation will be in peace 
time, we do not know. In Italy, as regards war effort, the results have 
not been so good, even though fascism was a “going concern” there 
for many years prior to the war. 

Regardless of the “system,” one important set of factors is always 
present. The task of providing goods and services to satisfy human 
wants is the one big economic problem. Any system has the problem of 
producing goods and services by utilizing scarce means of production. 
The problem is present in Soviet Russia as it is in any other country. 
The difference comes in the methods of solving this problem, and these 
methods constitute the “system.” To state my own position, I am of the 
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opinion that the job can be done better under slow-moving free enter- 
prise, notwithstanding the imperfections of that system which socialist 
writers and others have done good service in pointing out. 

But this position does not prevent me from observing realistically 
that we are moving away from free enterprise toward a “new order’”— 
an observation which leads to several comments on the place of eco- 
nomics in such an order, the place of what has come to be called neo- 
classical economics. Much of it will be outmoded, but by no means all. 
Price theory, including distribution theory, based as it is on assumptions 
of free competition and free choice, would have to go. I am not so sure 
about value theory, if one thinks of it as distinct from price theory. 
Economic values would be present and would be allocated on some 
basis or other whether free markets were or were not present. The mar- 
ginal analysis, especially as a factor in the allocation of productive 
resources, would be as important as under a competitive system, per- 
haps more important. An authority would have to know, for example, 
whether to employ 100 men on a project or 99 men or 101 men, and 
he would have to have means of finding this out, not in terms of profit, 
to be sure, but in terms of physical achievement. In this fundamental 
sense, neo-classical economics would be necessary to a “‘new order,” but 
of course present-day textbooks would have to be rewritten. On the 
practical side, the new textbooks would have to be written mainly as 
guides to the “authorities,” rather than mainly as guides to business 
men, as they are at present. Economists could live in the hope that the 
“authorities” would take advice better than business men have done! 

And now a few comments on motivation. To achieve the results 
of producing goods and services, enterprisers under a system of free 
economy engage in economic activity for the purpose of making a 
profit (or once in a business, to keep from incurring losses). With this 
motive absent, or at least greatly modified in a “new order,” what are 
the possibilities of substituting some other motive, or perhaps several 
motives or combinations of motives? This issue is crucial in any 
consideration of alternative systems, and unfortunately we know little 
about the matter in a precise or scientific manner. A search of the 
writings of the “great names” in economics results in a collection of 
interesting quotations, many of which we have been inclined to accept 
as axiomatic but which are without scientific proof. The psychologists 
seem to have been able to offer the economist little on the subject. The 
study of human motivation seems to be still in the stage of speculation. 
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The issue of motivation, nevertheless, is crucial to this discussion. 
Would it not be true to say that in the “new order,” as we have envisaged 
it, motivation would necessarily take the form of mass appeals made in 
different nations and under different circumstances? In war times the 
appeals would be made for “national defense,” “national security,” 
“national pride,” “‘national honor,” “revenge for felt past wrongs,” etc. 
Such appeals are powerful forces in getting goods and services produced 
in war times as has been amply demonstrated in recent years. 

But what about collective motives in peace times? After all, the 
business of making a living is pretty much a continuous day-by-day 
matter, and the process can easily become humdrum. Would it not be 
necessary for the “authorities” to “manufacture” emergencies periodi- 
cally about which they could make a mass appeal? Perhaps there is some 
truth in the view that the economic and military success of Germany at 
present is due to the newness and freshness of the mass appeals that have 
been made to the German people in the past few years; and by the same 
token, the lack of military success of the Italians can be explained in 
terms of the Italian people’s having tired of such appeals, for it must 
be remembered that fascism in Italy is much older than nazism in 
Germany, and has existed over a much longer peacetime period. Per- 
haps in Italy the effectiveness of mass appeal, even in wartime, is playing 
out, whereas in Germany that stage has not been reached. 

One might contend that fear of punishment is a necessary and 
important motive in a collectivist state. Granted that concentration 
camps and blood purges have been necessary to keep dictators in power, 
yet such a contention cannot be entertained if the long-run aim is to 
produce the greatest amount of goods and services with the least 
sacrifice. The motive must be positive, not negative. 

If it seems to the reader that I have wandered rather far from the 
subject in these last random speculations, I beg this extenuation. My 
conviction that great changes are in the making and that these changes 
will, in major part, come in through the “financial door’ as it were, 
is the reason why this paper has taken the turn it has. These changes 
will probably bear little semblance to the various specific purposes we 
had in mind as we have developed our financial policies; but in the light 
of human history even this should not strike us as being too strange or 
unusual, for, in the words of Bishop Bossuet, uttered several centuries 


ago, “men do other than they intend.” 





ON AND ON 
Spud Johnson 


On Bootleg Traveling 
or 
Going to Grandmother’s for a Jolly Thanksgiving 


Dear John: 

It was you who suggested it, and so it’s you who have to listen to the 
whole long tale, whether you want to or not. This “story of the trip” 
doesn’t seem quite as important—or as terrific—as it did during part of 
it, or even in retrospect for the first day or two after I got home. How- 
ever, here is some of it, on the chance that it may amuse you—and as a 
piece of Americana, for the record. 

After you left me, in the wilds of downtown Dallas, with that little 
race track tout, whom you questioned in such a protective, fatherly 
fashion, we drove almost literally just around the block: over two streets, 
down two blocks, back one street and up one block—and stopped at 
another so-called Travel Agency in a slightly less reputable spot, and 
with a thug (instead of the blonde secretary who took my initial two 
bucks ‘“‘deposit”) in charge. Here the half-pint jockey left me with a 
mumbled excuse, so I sat on in the car at the curb and read my book, 
wondering what would happen next—if anything. 

Presently another man, slightly more prepossessing, who afterwards 
confessed that his line was selling ladies’ hats, came up to the car and 
told me that the owner of the car I was in, was not going after all, but 
that he (What’s the name? Kidd? How do you do?) was leaving for 
Phoenix and Los Angeles, via Albuquerque at 12:30. Would I wait 
until then and go with him? I told him I liked his looks far better than 
the other guy’s, was in no hurry, and would be delighted to wait. So he 
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pointed out his car, a fine-looking new Pontiac across the street, took 
my bag and locked it into the back of his buggy, promised to return 
in two hours—and he in turn disappeared! 

I took the number of his car, but sat on in the original vehicle, 
which was cozy, and read on. Then a third man came up, red-faced and 
plump. He afterwards turned out to be a Squibb salesman, and had 
his pockets full of tooth paste and bicarbonate of soda. He shook his 
finger at me playfully after informing me that he had a definite priority 
on the front seat and not to think that just because I was in the front 
seat of Car No. 1, I was to be allowed front seat in Car No. 2. I meekly 
agreed not to make a scene over it. 

Toward noon I walked down toward my starting point, the original 
travel agency office, and got a light lunch, then returned to Mr. Kidd’s 
Pontiac. I was really surprised to have Hat Salesman Kidd and Mr. 
Squibb appear almost exactly at 12:30; and equally surprised and a 
little startled to see them accompanied by a tall six-foot-three ex-basket- 
ball player in the green uniform of a Dallas bus driver, who was ac- 
companied by his plump young wife and their plump, even younger, 
baby—AND a great deal of baggage. 

These were my back-seat companions—and when I say “these” I 
include most of the luggage, which wouldn't go into the rear compart- 
ment. We finally got squeezed in: the wife and baby in one corner of 
the back seat, the tall Texan straddling a huge cardboard carton full 
of baby clothes (dimensions: two and a half feet long, two feet wide, a 
foot and a half deep) occupying the center; and in the other corner 
was me, my legs wrapped around one of their smaller suitcases. 

Off we went gaily, and in no time at all we were all bosom friends, 
stopping for coffee or sandwiches, filling the baby’s bottle, exchanging 
boxes, babies, corners, and fragments of information about one an- 
other. At our first stop, Mr. Kidd collected the balance of our fares and 
instructed us all to say, if questioned (either at “the border” or any- 
where else) that we were just pals traveling together. In other words, 
he warned us that this was “bootleg traveling,” definitely outside the 
law. 

Nothing else of particular interest happened that afternoon except 
that in Ft. Worth we went through a New Mexico midsummer cloud- 
burst, and further on the bus-driver-on-vacation and the hat-salesman- 
turned-bus-driver, both sent telegrams which turned out later in the 
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evening to concern us all, in that there were certain complications. 

These complications began when a voice beside me cut the early 
dark with a bombshell of a question, which sounded perfectly harmless: 
“By the way, where do we turn off to Pampa?” 

“What! We're not going there,” said the startled driver. “We're 
headed straight for Amarillo.” 

The Tall Texan spluttered: “But I bought our tickets to Pampa. 
I’ve telegraphed to my wife’s parents to drive in the seventy-five miles 
from their ranch to meet us there at 8:30, and it’s almost that now. 
We can’t go on into Amarillo at this time of night and get any convey- 
ance to Pampa until morning. I’ve got my wife and baby to think of.” 
His anger began to rise as the full implications of the situation struck 
him. “You can’t do this to me. I got in this car with the understanding 
that it was to take us to Pampa, and by golly, you’ve got to take us there!” 

The driver was equally sure that he had been deceived by the travel 
agency; they had told him he was to take this family to Amarillo, and 
that they would change there for a car to Pampa... . 

Pandemonium ensued, my tall neighbor getting madder and mad- 
der, threatening everyone with the Law. He almost dropped the baby 
in his excitement, and the child began to cry, having been a perfect 
angel all the way up to then. The wife tried to curb his tongue and 
quiet the baby simultaneously, although she was angry too—and of 
course by that time I was also furious in behalf of my back-seat chums. 
We were all one family, now: wasn’t I completely buried under the 
baby’s box of clothes? 

So I spoke my piece, up over the top of the box, which, sitting on 
my knees, came up to my chin; and informed our little world, particu- 
larly the driver, that we had to take these kids to Pampa, wherever it 
was, no matter how much of a detour it was or how much it delayed us, 
and that we'd all chip in on paying for any additional gas necessary. 

We went to Pampa—detours and back roads and later hours and 
all. Of course, when we got there, the Travel Agency office was closed, 
the bus station was closed, there were no parents to be found, and no 
one knew what to do. But anyhow, we’d got them there, and we left 
them there. I still don’t know what happened to the waifs: maybe they 
walked the seventy-five miles to the old homestead and got there in time 
for the Republican Thanksgiving, even if not in time for Franksgiving. 

From there into Amarillo, I had the whole back seat to myself, so 
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I curled up and took a nap, trying to imagine that I was in a nice cozy 
Pullman. And we got to Amarillo at midnight. 

Here the complications of the second telegram had their results: 
the Squibb salesman was leaving us there to change for a car going to 
Denver, and the driver’s wire, earlier in the afternoon, had concerned 
two other passengers going west. But there were no such passengers 
waiting for us. So what? So nothing. The driver refused to go on 
toward Albuquerque; couldn’t afford the trip with only one passenger. 

“All right,” I said, ““Let’s go to a hotel and get some sleep; maybe 
there'll be passengers by morning. Certainly none will appear in the 
middle of the night.” But nothing doing. The driver explained that 
there might be west-bound passengers arriving from Oklahoma any 
moment. We had to wait. 

The agency office there was in one corner of a singularly drab, 
gloomy, rather dirty restaurant, full of the most unattractive lost souls, 
wandering around, drinking coffee, or staring off into space discon- 
solately. I couldn’t bear it for more than two minutes. It was bitter cold 
outside, and even in the car, but I preferred out to in, so I wrapped 
myself in my overcoat, again curled up in the back seat and tried to 
sleep—without any success at all. 

And it wasn’t only the cold that kept me awake, it was annoyance. 
What a fool I'd been to try such a mad method of saving a few pennies, 
or of proving that I could “take it.” Of course, I soliloquized, this was 
the way it always worked: either they took you to Amarillo when you 
wanted to go to Pampa, or they took you to the most uncomfortable spot 
on the map and put you in cold storage until your morale was worn 
so thin that you finally gave up, went to a hotel, sacrificed the few 
miserable dollars you had paid to cheat the bus company or railroad— 
and took the bus or train home next morning! It was a perfect racket. 

But I was so extremely uncomfortable and angry by this time, that 
it worked the other way with me. I got stubborn. (This is what is 
called being made of sterner stuff!) And although I was more furious 
each time I roused myself to wrap my coat tighter around me, or to try 
to plug a leak of cold air down my spine, or to sit on first one foot and 
then the other, it was so late by then that even if I’d decided to go to bed 
somewhere, it seemed scarcely worth while. I remembered the label 
inside the breast pocket of my hand-me-down overcoat: “22 Sackville 
Street, Piccadilly.” Suppose I was now where this coat had come from, 
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a refugee from a bombed apartment?—But the whole point was that I 
wasn’t! It was all silly and unnecessary. 

Finally, at three, I decided half the night was gone and that I'd get 
up and have some scrambled eggs and coffee, thereby making it possi- 
ble to live through the remaining three hours of my vigil till dawn. 

At that moment, Mr. Billy-the-Hat-Salesman-Kidd came out and 
roused me to inform me that another car had arrived from Oklahoma 
City, and that I could go in it to Albuquerque if I wanted to. Did I? 
Out came my suitcase to be transferred to the other car. Then, as I 
was having coffee (but no eggs, alas) it was discovered that there were 
two old women who had been hiding under a rotten tree trunk or some- 
thing, who had been waiting for two hours to go to Albuquerque! 

I never did understand how this happened. Perhaps Mr. Kidd had 
produced them out of his subconscious, during the nine months of hor- 
rible gestation that had passed since midnight. Perhaps they were 
the gnarled children of my own nightmare. ... Anyhow, back went my 
bag to the original Pontiac, and soon after three o’clock, Mr. Kidd and 
myself in the front seat and the two mangy old girls in the back, we 
started off in a dense California fog. 

We'd only got a block when the rusty-black-clad gals decided, oddly 
enough, that they were cold; so we turned around to go back to their 
house for a blanket. They directed us down a dark, deserted street, 
then into an unsavory alley—and we finally stopped at a pathetic, dirty, 
unpainted shack of a hovel: really almost a dog kennel. They popped in 
and came out with a cheap dirty old quilt—and off we went again. 

The fog froze solid on our windshield the moment we actually got 
going, so that visibility sank from zero to ten below, and we had to stop 
every few inches to scrape it off. But after an interminable interval, we 
drove out of the fog and got into still frigid, but clearer, northern New 
Mexico. I tried again to sleep, sitting bolt upright, but without much 
luck. But we stopped at every town for coffee and so kept alive. 

At Tucumcari (which a placard on a wall informed me was named 
for an ancient Indian brave called Tucum and his girlfriend Kari, who, 
it seems, had a most unfortunate love affair, which turned out happily 
in the end because after death they were both transformed into the twin 
peaks off in the desert to the north). At Tucumcari, as I was about to 
say, the coffee made all of us slightly illi—not that it was bad, but we had 
all reached a kind of saturation point of fatigue. Or maybe we were 
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just upset over the sad plight of Tucum and Kari. 

Finally, at Santa Rosa, came the dawn and a wonderful breakfast; 
then mile upon mile of the clear, cold New Mexico uplands, with snow 
on the fringing hills and sunlight growing brighter and stronger with 
each second; so that I felt completely recovered from the horrors of 
the night, though dead tired, when we got to Albuquerque at nine. 

By way of epilogue, I got to Taos that evening just in time to have 
Thanksgiving dinner at the Vans’, where all my favorite pals were 
already gathered. Having arrived at practically the moment when they 
were sitting down, I drank several cocktails rapidly, ate a huge dinner, 
then guzzled coffee sitting in front of the fire, was about to have a high- 
ball—and passed out cold! 

But good heavens! This is a novel, not a letter. Has it all been ter- 
ribly boring? It must have been, but I felt you should know ALL, so 
you could advise your next houseguest on a firmer basis of fact. How- 


ever.... 
Yours, 


S. 





AFTER THE WAR-—-WHAT? 
Thomas C. Donnelly 


WENTY-FIVE years ago this country was engaged in a great war, 

which it helped win. We participated in the war because we 
thought it made a difference who won it. We helped win the war, but 
we did not help win the peace. We ignored the advice of Woodrow 
Wilson, who said prophetically, “There is only one honorable course 
when you have won a cause—to see that it stays won.” 

As a member of a family that has contributed sons to every major 
war in which this country has ever engaged, including the first World 
War, I was deeply impressed by the wisdom of Woodrow Wilson’s 
postwar plans. I knew the anxiety that prevails in a home when its sons 
are in a war, the horror of war, the economic dislocations, the problems 
to which it gives rise, and I wanted to see the postwar world constructed 
in such a way that war would not happen again, or, at least, not so 
frequently. 

War, I came to know, has many causes, but in the main, it comes 
down to this fact. We live in a small world, a world of many nations 
that modern improvements in transportation have made very near to 
one another. What one nation does affects neighboring nations, be- 
cause like neighbors, we live close to one another. There is no longer 
such a thing as isolation, and if any one continues to believe that there 
is, he had best take counsel with the facts. Each nation in our congested 
world has great ambitions for its people, its trade, and its future, and 
these ambitions bring them into conflict with their neighboring nations. 
Since each nation is a law unto itself under our so-called doctrine of 
national sovereignty, conflict has come to characterize our international 
relations, and world-wide wars are of increasing frequency. 
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In an earlier day when there were fewer nations and they were 
farther apart because of slowness of transportation facilities, the rival 
ambitions of nations did not so often come into conflict. But in modern 
times, what one nation wants and attempts to get brings it into almost 
instantaneous conflict with other nations. Unlike the situation in the 
domestic community where we have laws governing the relations of 
neighbors, and agencies to enforce those laws when they are violated, 
in the world at large, which we might liken to a community of nations, 
there are no generally accepted laws and rules of conduct and no effec- 
tive agencies to enforce them against the outlaw nations. In short, the 
international world continues to operate under almost anarchical con- 
ditions. Every nation does that which is right in its own eyes, and 
might, not justice, determines the outcome. 

The task of the twenties and thirties was to create law and law- 
enforcing organizations in the realm of international affairs if another 
world war was to be prevented. In this country and in other countries, 
the generation that lived through the period failed to appreciate the 
task to be done, and it was not done. As we look back now, we see the 
opportunity we lost and realize our tragic mistake. 

We are again at war. There is no time to recapitulate our mistakes 
or to assess blame. For those who seem disposed to waste energy on 
efforts to blame each other and the government for things done or not 
done, we commend the words spoken by Winston Churchill while he 
was recently in Washington. Said he, “If the present criticizes the past, 
there is not much hope for the future.” 

Our immediate task is to win the war, and to that purpose our every 
strength must be bent. And win it we will, regardless of the cost in men, 
money, material, blood, sweat, and tears. We will win it because we are 
not accustomed to losing. Victory is our habit. We will win it because 
we have the resources and the indomitable will to win it. We will win it 
because we realize that to live in a world with German totalitarianism 
on one side and Japanese totalitarianism on the other would be intoler- 
able, and simply unthinkable. And, this above all, we will win it be- 
cause it makes a difference who wins it, and that difference is who is 
going to control the immediate future of this world, we or they, and 
how, by democratic means or dictatorial ones. 

And when we win the war, let us also win the peace, and see that 
it stays won. 
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How shall we make sure that the peace stays won? The answer, in 
general, is (1) by international reconstruction and (2) by domestic 
economic planning. Both are part of the same problem, because no 
longer can a clear line be drawn between domestic and international 
problems. Inasmuch as the adoption of a successful program in the 
postwar era depends on our planning in advance, it is not too early 
to begin thinking about it now. My purpose here is to suggest briefly 
the outlines of the general problem. 

International reconstruction will demand the establishment of a 
strong international federation of states to enforce the peace by appro- 
priate economic and military means. This is the task we failed to 
accomplish in the twenties and thirties, and we must not neglect it 
again in the forties and fifties. We, the United States, must not after 
the war withdraw from the international scene to an illusory isolation 
in the hope of escaping our international responsibilities. We must 
not do this because such a negative step would be suicidal. It would 
leave a weakened world without the leadership of the strongest force 
in it, and in a short time we would find the storm of international chaos 
beating upon our shores with a fury greater than at present. We must 
abandon in the postwar period the notion that any effort to help 
organize the world to keep it peaceful is impractical idealism. Either we 
help do it or we reap the result of not doing it, which is frequent cata- 
clysmic wars. 

The establishment of a federation of states will take time. It cannot 
be accomplished as soon as the war is over. There will be an interim 
when peace comes, a period of transition, in which the victor states 
will jointly have to assume the task of international reconstruction. 
The immediate tasks of feeding, clothing, and housing great popula- 
tions, of preventing complete economic and social breakdown will be so 
great as to absorb all available energies. The world, for the time being, 
will find itself unable to set up a new world order in this chaos. The 
victors will have to take the immediate responsibility for the mobiliza- 
tion of necessary supplies, their transport to the war-torn regions, and 
their distribution. As one of the victors, we will find ourselves well 
equipped to do our part of the work through our war controls of 
shipping, materials, priorities, and finance. The task will be to our 
interest because it will provide us with a desirable economic shock 
absorber in the tapering off of our own war production. 
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During this interim, the most difficult problem will be the treat- 
ment to accord the defeated Germans. We cannot exterminate 
80,000,000 people or deny them a corner of Europe. The wisest policy 
would be for the victor states to maintain control over any German 
regime until the people and their economic system are reconstituted 
for self-government. ‘What we really want,” as George Soule has said, 
“is not merely protection against future German aggression, but a 
Germany against which protection is unnecessary.”! Mere victory 
over Hitler will not produce this result. But, once victorious, the victor 
states have the power to bring it about if they wisely use suitable means. 

After the transition period is over and the people in the various 
war-torn countries are back at peacetime pursuits under the leadership 
of democratically led governments, the time will arrive to evolve an 
international federation to enforce the peace. The aim of this federa- 
tion of states, and in it our weight should be great, should be to bring 
law and order, based on economic and political justice, to the inter- 
national world. The federation should not, if it is to justify its exist- 
ence, be a mere debating society, but an organization well equipped 
with the necessary military, naval, and air strength to quickly enforce 
its decisions against the law-breaker. Neither should the federation 
be dominated solely by the idea of resistance to change. It should be 
willing to adjust international political and economic injustices so that 
people in each nation will have the opportunity to live and work fruit- 
fully. In the long run that is the best insurance against the rise of 
Fascist or Communist dictatorship. 

The second way to see that the peace stays won is by advance plan- 
ning for domestic economic reconstruction. 

One of these days this war boom will be over. In a year or two, or 
perhaps four or five, nobody knows, when the Nazis have been beaten 
and the Japanese have been taught that treachery does not pay, the 
golden flood of defense orders which has created this boom will come 
to an end. Millions of jobs will vanish and a huge draft army will 
return home seeking civilian employment, jobs that they have been 
promised will be open when they come back. What will happen then? 

Already there are those who are predicting that we are due for a 

1 George Soule, “The Lessons of Last Time,” The New Republic, CVI (Feb. 2, 1942), 


Supplement. This popular pamphlet should be read by those interested in postwar plan- 
ning. It suggests many things that will need to be considered. 
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depression that will make the crash of 1930-1932 look like a minor dip. 
But it need not happen if we plan in advance to prevent it. Obviously, 
unless we anticipate what is coming and prepare for it, millions will 
scramble in vain for the privilege of earning a living, and suffering and 
despair will sweep the country. What can be done? 

Fortunately, the problem is appreciated in Washington; and a num- 
ber of agencies, principally the National Resources Planning Board and 
the Economic Defense Board, have given it much thought. The out- 
lines to the problem have recently appeared in a book by a noted Wash- 
ington correspondent,? who has maintained close touch with the 
agencies charged with postwar planning. 

The blueprints for preventing postwar depression that these 
agencies have drawn do not call for changing radically the nature of 
our economic system. They call for private industry to carry the ball 
as far as possible, the whole way if it can. The government, however, 
will play a part; the size of the part will be determined by how well 
business and labor succeed in getting the job done. 

Among the things that can be done during the war to ease the post- 
war adjustment are the control of prices, the prevention of unjustified 
inflationary tendencies, the encouragement of voluntary savings, and, 
if necessary, a forced savings plan, and the reduction of the consumption 
of unessential goods. A huge savings program and the rigid rationing of 
consumers’ goods alone will create a purchasing power and a backlog 
of orders of considerable magnitude in helping tide us over the post- 
war period. But these and other measures that we are now employing 
and will adopt as the war continues will not be sufficient by themselves 
to prevent a postwar collapse. 

The first essential in any postwar program to keep America pros- 
perous is the maintenance of wartime production levels in the years 
of peace. Many will instantly think that a suggestion of this kind is 
simply impossible. If it is impossible, then a postwar collapse is inevita- 
ble. What then? The people have served notice in three presidential 
elections as to how they feel about poverty and unemployment in a land 


of potential plenty. 
But it is not impossible! Hitler has shown us that it can be done 


2 Blair Moody, Boom or Bust (New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1941) , a stimulat- 
ing work on postwar planning. The latter part of this article is largely a review of Moody's 
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and what he has done with his dictatorship we can do with our democ- 
racy. 

Where, you want to know, is the market? If the people haven't the 
money, how can they buy the goods produced? 

The market is the 80,000,000 Americans who before the war boom 
were members of families that earned less than $1,500 a year, whose 
average income was $826 a year—$69 a month.’ 

The Brookings Institution, one of the most intelligently conserva- 
tive economic research organizations in the country, has for years been 
demanding that we quit restricting production, use our powers to pro- 
duce, make profits through greater volume and more sales rather than 
through sustained wide-profit margins. This would improve standards 
of living by giving everyone, including the 80,000,000 whose unfilled 
needs could maintain industry with profits for a long period, the bene- 
fits of an expanding economy. 

Let those who consider the achievement of the task impossible, says 
Moody, imagine what sort of town Detroit would be today if the motor- 
car makers had decided that a similar program for their industry was 
impossible. By adopting a program of ever improving their products, 
made at good wages but sold at a steadily falling price, they have given 
other industries an example. 

Maintaining full production at wartime levels in the years of peace 
will not be without its difficulties, but they will be small in comparison 
to those that we will face if we fail to do it. And how else can we attain 
our war aim of “freedom from want” if we fail? Wendell Willkie saw 
the outlines of the problem when he said in his 1940 campaign, “Only 
the productive can be strong, and only the strong can be free.” 

The second essential in our postwar program is to assure the head 
of every American family who is ready to work for fair pay, a job. Full 
employment will have to become a permanent policy of the govern- 
ment, boldly declared and followed. This is necessary not only for the 
worker’s sake, but for the sake of industry, which must have consumer 
purchasing pewer to sustain production. The very act of keeping pro- 
duction at a high level will maintain millions of jobs. “Give the people 
jobs,” says Marriner Eccles, the head of the Federal Reserve System, 
“and they will consume. Let them consume and the demand for goods 
would be sufficient to keep the economic plant in full operation.” 


8 Ibid., pp. 6-7. 
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The third feature of the program to keep the economic system stable 
in the postwar era must be a sound backlog of public works projects 
to be undertaken whenever private industry does not keep men em- 
ployed. These are now being formulated by various federal and state 
agencies. ““We can buy fuller employment,” Milo Perkins, former man- 
ufacturer, now head of the Economic Defense Board, points out, “with 
cheap long-term credit, government credit, and private credit, for such 
projects as modernizing the railroads, toll highways, reforestation, and 
rehousing rural America. We can start with an inventory of jobs we 
need to have done, and figure out how long it would take, how many 
men to do each job, and the cost. We need these things, which would 
pay for themselves. None of these jobs should have any relief stigma 
attached to them.” 

But who will pay for these huge outlays to slide the continuous 
capacity production of wartimes over into a peacetime economy? Can 
we afford the program? 

The answer is we can better afford a program that keeps industry 
and agriculture busy and men at work than one which allows depres- 
sion and idleness. 

“The notion that we cannot finance our own production is quite 
without foundation,” says Dr. Alvin H. Hansen, Harvard economist 
and economic advisor of the Federal Reserve System and of the National 
Resources Planning Board. “Every cent expended, private and public, 
becomes income for members of our society. 

“We can afford as high a standard of living,” he asserts, ‘‘as we are 
able to produce. We cannot afford to waste our resources of men and 
materials. We cannot afford to use them inefficiently. But we cannot 
afford idleness. 

“The idleness of the decade of the thirties was responsible for the 
loss of $200,000,000,000 of income. 

“The public expenditures required to rebuild America, to provide 
needed social services, and to maintain full employment can be pro- 
vided for out of the enormous income which a full utilization of our 
rich productive resources, material and human, makes possible.” 

The only way the budget ever can be balanced and the public debt 
reduced is to increase the level of prosperity so that the yield of taxes 
will bring revenue up to expenditure, even though this process actually 
raises the level of expenditure. That is the way deficit spending could 
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be ended permanently—ended because once a high level of income was 
achieved from greater private employment, taxes would more than 
offset the greater amounts spent by government. 

But are not taxes high enough now? Would not that be more than 
the taxpayers could swallow? 

What we are really concerned about, as the head of the Federal 
Reserve System points out, is not so much what we pay in taxes, as 
what we have left over after we pay the taxes. The proposition is not to 
raise tax rates. It is to increase the national income, the base against 
which the rates are levied. 

If national income is allowed to drop after we stop making guns 
and tanks, the percentage of that income which will go to the treasury 
each March 15 will be unbearable. If national income rises, on the 
other hand, even if the government spends more to make it rise, the 
taxpayers will have more left when they get through paying taxes.‘ 

These propositions are only in outline form and represent only the 
barest beginnings of the plan to prevent depression in the postwar 
period. Doubtless they will be modified with time and improved, and 
the details of their administration worked out. On the other hand, they 
may never be accepted by the American people and made government 
policy. We may elect to do nothing so thoroughgoing and allow 
ourselves to slip into another depression that would make the last one 
seem like a happy memory. It all depends on what the people, who 
represent political and economic power in the community, want to do. 

We can accept the defeatist attitude, do nothing, and collapse. We 
can, if we want to, help lay the plans for continued production and em- 
ployment, and peacetime prosperity. We have the knowledge; it re- 
mains to be seen whether we use it. 


4 Ibid., p. 305. 





INSECTS ON A PIN 


IV. Americana 


Joaquin Ortega 


MY LINES: Showcase 
of my mind: insects on 
a pin—one at a time. 


55 
CONQUISTADOR (America at War). Let’s burn our galleons and walk 
into the Empire, like Hernan Cortés. 


56 


AMERICAN SUCCESS. To ignore the gentle call of the water, under 
the brush, by the side-roads, and keep on... . thirsty. 


57 


A NEW BEATITUDE FOR THE PLUTOCRATIC AGE. Blessed 
be the rich with spirit, even if they should find narrow the doors of 
the kingdom of heaven. 


58 


YOUTH IN THE DESERT OF NEW MEXICO (Unveiling of the 
statue of Eugenie F. Shonnard at the Sandia School). Sun. Cacti. The 
blue, and the clouds. The far-away sounds. Aeroplanes. Adoles- 
cent voices in spiral. 4A quiet girl of native stone—pink and hard— 
holding tenderly against her breast a creature of the air, and looking 
ahead. 


59 
JAZZ BABIES. Not music in their souls, but on their soles. 


71 
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60 


FOOTBALL (To Carlos Vollenweider of Buenos Aires, athlete and 
intellectual). To you, as a former captain of rugby, as a musician of 
virile accords, and as an Argentinian of the New Dawn, I offer this 
futuristic vision of the sport: Rays of muscle converging, with a 
movement of fugue, on a point: THE BALL. 


61 


SOUTHERN PASTICHE. Negro laughing. Ku Klux Klan near the 
Cross. Cotton fields in Louisiana—harvest time. Moorish warriors 
in the dark. Black and White. 


62 


THE TWO AMERICAS. A summary of their conflict: cement versus 
stone; steel versus wrought iron. 


63 
THE NEW MEXICAN TRIPTYCH OF FRAY ANGELICO 


CHAVEZ. Faith, Repentance, Sweet Pain, in a pattern of poetic 
economy—and the bare land of New Mexico, land of sorrow and 


dream. 
64 
AN ACQUISITIVE DREAM (To the memory of a great American, 
Thorstein Veblen). To possess all the gold inlaid in the teeth of 
this great nation. 
65 
RACIAL MYTH. tatin. Olive Oil: liquid, transparentness, over the 


surface. ANGLO-SAXON. Butter: solid, opaqueness, in the bottom. 
Non sequitur. 


66 


BILLBOARDS OF AMERICA. “Citizen Kane by Orson Welles’— 
nothing else mentioned. Two Great Citizens unto themselves: 
‘“‘Rose-bud” Genius versus Yellow Journalism. 
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67 
NEGRO SPIRITUALS. Hunger and thirst after righteousness of 
black-blue skin. 
68 


RELIEF feeds the bodies, but does not cure the ills of the minds; on 
the contrary, it aggravates them. 


69 
GOOD BULL. When in the Spanish arena, a good bull bred in the 
freedom of the open range, is harassed, instead of backing up, it 
comes forward attacking—offense in his defense. That’s the United 
States of America, if I know my bulls. 


70 
HIGHER CERAMICS. California sunburnt girl: I do not know 
whether you have Spanish blood in your veins, but your dark- 


hued clay seems to have been baked in Spain. 


71 
AMERICAN BOURGEOIS. Economic imperative: in goods, and in 
thoughts. 


72 
FORTY-YEAR-OLDS. (American youth in historic perspective). Be- 
yond the Cape of Good Hope . . . until the discovery of America. 


73 
“PENTAGRAMA” OF AMERICA. Wires, wires, wires against a low 
horizon vibrant with physical energy. 


74 


NEGRO JAZZ. “Sweet jazz” is swallowed by naive enthusiasts who 
do not even taste its flavor, while “real jazz” is masticated and spit 
out. 
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75 
“CHRISTIAN” HUMILITY. To be sure that we are better than the 
rest, and show it, gently. 


76 


SOUTH (U.S. A.). Casas sefioriales con blancos pilares, y la yerba, 
azul. Excelsos colores para sofiadores. 


77 


JOHN GUNTHER. His Inside Latin America is a piece of reporting 
made the more “interesting” by the unencumbrance of facts. Inside 
Europe, Inside Asia . . . too many of the other “insides” for an out- 
sider. It takes a journalist years to be on the inside in just his 
country, nay, his own home-town. 


78 
THE TWO WILL POWERS. One for doing things; the other for 
despising doing things. 


79 


AMERICA, OF THEE I SING. I could sing of wide acres of soil and 
of humanity; I could sing of Lincoln, of Walt Whitman and of 
Edison; I could sing of honest minds and honest arms which build 
day after day our felicity. But as I am getting old and the culture 
from which I spring is as ancient as the world, I choose to sing of 


your youth. 
80 


OBJETIVO DE DOS DINAMICAS. Un americano: interés en llegar, 
mas no en el andar. Un espafiol: interés en andar, mas no en el 


llegar. 





POETRY 


THE FEAST 


The Traveler marks the vital hour. 
It is this: one, the hour to feast 
When the mouth, opened to devour, 
Fills in the semblance of the beast. 


There is no choice. His arms reach out 
And grab all morsels in their claws. 

This is no time for him to shout 

Defense for an instinctive cause. 


The nails dig in and claw the meat 
Until the flesh consumes his growl 
And the full maw dulls the complete 
Pleasure in random fish and fowl. 


The Traveler knows the beast of prey. 
Now, one of them, he eats his fill 
And then in turn falls on the way 
Feasted by death beyond the hill. 


THE LINE 


Some one in this room, with papers on the floor, 
And magazines in racks, and books piled high, 
Remembers Amy Lowell, sees her at the door 
And thinks how he once said, “She will not die.” 


As purposeless words are writ on the thin gray sheets 
Something with purpose he sees in the dark ink well, 
Recalling how she worked to keep John Keats— 
And John Keats, others—from a memory-less Hell. 


75 
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He has a swift machine that sets the words, 

Hurriedly massing protection for the dead, 

Swinging across the room, imprisoned birds, 

Amy Lowell, John Keats and Chapman within his head. 


Some one in this room says, “The poets are mine. 
I shall keep them. The world must not forget. 
(Memory is enough to keep the unbroken line. 
The world is dead.) ” and lights a cigarette. 


RAYMOND KRESENSKY 


SHADOW 


It is this shadow I most dread. 

Not the sick nor addicted figurehead, 

but the dangerous silhouette 

of him that loiters in the armor 

of a necessarily foreboding past. 

This shadow he can nevermore arrest. 

It is the barrier of distrust against his neighbor. 
One does not argue mercy of this ghost. 


Just as unheeded smoke can choke 
a proud and handsome sky, 

so does this jealous shadow defy 
the stoutest desires in us pious folk. 


IN PRAISE OF FIGS 


Your clover-like leaves outstrip the vineyards I have seen. 
No sycamore can boast of your persuasive green, 
When summer licks the shadows from your sticky sheen. 


What bulging fruit, limp and purple to ferment, 
furnish testimony of passionate extravagance! 
Once dessicated black by the furious heat, 

insects relish your biblical sweet, 

and birds delight in plundering such cargo. 
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Buffeting your sturdy grey physique, the wind must know 
and marvel at your patient persistent contemplation. 

Slave of emerald seasons and summer’s amethyst, 

I hold your lump of sorrow in my fist. 


WILLIAM PETERSON 


ANOTHER ADVENTURE 


The crack of doom 

Sounded twice 

In the fire-lit room, 

And you, 

Writing some new adventure story, 
Laid it aside 

For one more hoary. 


A one-gun fusillade 

Was fired, and you set sail 

Upon a deep, cold sea. 

Was your passage stormy? 

Did you go third class, 

Or did you loll upon the upper deck 
And smoke a cigarette 

And make a pass 

At some wan-faced wench? 


With love as your religion, 
And you its priest, 

Who in your name received 
Your fiery baptism? 


Of course, you took the boat for Hell; 
You always said you would, 

Going there to meet those sultry ladies 
Who are more fair than good. 


I have heard you mention 
Cleopatra as your bold intention. 
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Now that you are in that place 

Where age does not stale or custom cloy 
Her infinite variety, 

Slow earth blooms and bears fruit that seeds 
Among the prospering weeds. 


. Turning your single volume, 

I should be glad it were not done, 
If, now, about this dark adventure 
You published another one. 


MAUpDE Davis Crosno 


LATE SUMMER: 1941 
(U.S. A.) 


Autumn lies lithe across the field, 
Her ambient limbs outspread beneath the blue, 
Camouflaged against the Summer's gradual yield 


And indistinguishable hue from hue. 


At this doubtful coupling of the year 
The rout of Summer is slyly bruited. 
He has been brave but I shed no tear: 
For what I see is Autumn fruited. 


The wind rolls low ruffling her hair, 

And up the hillsides filled with sleep 

Her arms unroll from her bosom rare 

And Summer is tangled in the golden heap. 


Hair glows red against the falling sun. 

Shadows stretch the long body over. 

Birds chirp eerie at what is being done, 

And taut limbs crush the heavy-headed clover. 


O let her rise rich in her red begetting, 

Though her seduction be bloody and mean. 

She will chill in hours of snowclad regretting, 

And motherhood Winter must bear the Spring—green. 


HARRIS DOWNEY 
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ARION 


So sang Arion that the sea 

Hung still and luminous and curled; 
The order of his melody 

Resounded through the coral world. 


The divination of his thought 
Shattered the plunging waters wide 
Wherein he plummeted, and brought 
The enchanted dolphin to his side. 


He sang milleniums ago 
Where waves yet beat the Corinth coast; 
The dolphin eddies to and fro; 
Arion and his song are lost. 
ANN STANFORD 


“.... UNDER THE SUN” 


Over every thing on earth 

No thought thinks of virgin birth; 
Sees no sight that is not there. 
Would I once could wander where 
No mark of man upon the land 
Had yet wrought interfering hand! 


Lingers there a word to whet 

The appetite of Beauty, yet? 

Where wings wild the unknown bird; 
Links the chain of sound unheard; 

Lives the life that apes no other; 

Smooths the love that does not smother? 


PURSUIT 


The sun and moon amaze each other— 
Life and death each way ensuing; 
Nature and the earth her mother, 
Each pursued and still pursuing. 
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Yet had one another, either, 

Neither would the other follow. 

The moon within the sun would wither, 
And the sun would make her hollow. 


Haven here is even driven 
As it nears its own pursuit; 
Cells of human struggle, given 


To the dust of dying fruit. 
IRENE BRUCE 


FRAGMENT FOR INCLUSION IN 
EVERY BIOGRAPHY 


....and there was Time, 

squatting on the corner of the square, 
the mendicant 

with ravished wind tousling his hair; 


the broken splendor of his past, 


the winter earth, the summer dust, 
the spending beggar 
fawning at the hand that tossed the crust; 


we knew him, 
the whistling vapor of his voice: 
Time, who crawled along the street, 
Time, who silenced all the noise... . 
LAWRENCE HARPER 


INCUNABULA 


how all those small accidents 
will groom a man for trouble... . 
a single pair of eyes 

across a dormitory table 

creeping into a total life 

and reigning there like 

pitiless suns 

reducing the heart to desert 
where days live with 





such burning heat, 
and then the cold, cold moon. 


such a small accident 

that eyes should raise and meet, 
but how far it is 

from small beginnings 

to eternity’s cold feet. 


KENNETH L. BEAUDOIN 


HOLIDAY 


The golden penny prized 
Coppered itself in blood, 
In blood it was baptized, 
And footed into mud. 


In representative mangers 
The red-eyed purchase-price, 
Starred like bloodshot dangers 
For a baby born in ice. 


Winter it, O bit of gift, 

Frank on incense-hay; 

For the blaze in a beacon-burning rift 
Is not quite night today 

While the king’s face printed into mud 
Is a filled atonement-blood, 

Else what it may. 


And the golden penny paid 
Bloodily was baptized 

Where the fleshling treasure lay 
In a timothy-toga guised. 


Now do we sign the star 
Shepherding peace away, 
Leading its cloudland-car 
Out of our holiday. 
JAMES FRANKLIN LEwis 
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OPEN ALL NIGHT 


We need not say a word. The countersign 

Is plain upon your table-top and mine— 

A cup of coffee poised in septic light 

To halt the icy scimitars of night. 

Can any man go quietly to bed 

With dynamos a-thunder in his head? 

Better to face the ghosts that wake and walk, 

Better to cry them down with nervous talk, 

Better this sentry-post than hours of knowing 

That flesh is dead and only steel keeps growing. 
Near half-past three! Now hackmen thumb the rim 
Of blurred aquaria where crullers swim, 

And in tall urns tart lullabies are massed 

To lull what time has left of Faust at last. 

We got there—with accelerators jammed 

Down to the floor. We got there—and were damned. 
Hail, heirs of ages! We took a world apart 


And put it back without the sweating heart. 
Forever now our thoughts are meshed with wheels. 
Space is a lapdog humbled at our heels. 

But who will make the raucous seconds chime? 
But who will soothe the baying hounds of time? 


JoHN MAHER MURPHY 


OCTOBER CALLS 


October is the month 

of portents: 
upturning old earth 

and forming flesh and blood 
with wind and rain. 


Dead leaves scattered by winds 
lie upon the land, in cities, 
like silent communiques. 
The rain, 





POETRY 


greying in yonder woods, 
in pools drips audibly 
Mirroring vast splendid wastes: 
homeland of the dead. 


Across the years 

some flowers in a vase 
upon the piano 

and her face 
confront me. 


There will be no calls upon her, 
laying flowers upon earth. 


The earth above her 

recoils in October upon 
red-brick scrubbing floor, 

tin roof, rattling window, 
cold winter draft. 

And an uncertainty 


among yellowed piano keys. 


Dead leaves scattered by winds blowing 

sound and resound the retreat. 
In October, across the years, 

there are calls 
in the wind, the rain, 

like a bugle’s song 
to Earth’s lost faces. 

JosEPpH HOPKINS 


MORNING OVER THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


Tall and gaunt 

Tall and gaunt 

The girl with yellow hair 

Throws paper caps and bottles out 
While Dawn sneaks up the stair. 


KENNETH SPAULDING 
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TO ONE BECOME FAMOUS 


Yes ... yes, I hear the world proclaim you great. 
No, I am not surprised—who long foresaw it. 

For I was early; it’s the world that’s late— 

With waiting for the height of you to draw it. 
Within my heart (that watched you, year on year) 
Was kept the faithful record of your growing; 

Here, fit-and-start and even-space appear— 

The climbing pencil-marks on the door-frame showing. 
With yours the reaching stature, inch on inch, 

And mine the measuring yardstick you stood under, 
How should my heart, that knew no slightest pinch 
Of doubt, now suddenly expand in wonder? 

It makes you look no taller to me now, 

This laurel that the world lays round your brow. 


HELEN FERGUSON CAUKIN 


A LADY ON THE DESIRE CAR 


“A transfer to the Metairie Bus,” 

The Creole lady said, 

Tilting her head arrogantly. 

And settled her skirt and feet 

Below the window seat. 

She turned her antique ring subtly 

To show it cost more than anything of ours, 
And the street-cars rolled through Frenchtown. 
Past the cobble-stones and spires 

Of her ancestral sires. 

Poverty will not betray 

What her eyes and gestures say, 

Till Death more debonair 

Outwits the haughtiest stare 

With his impervious air 

That, like a soothing balm, 

Makes all commotion calm. 
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PLEA FOR REASON 


I am a straw 
In the blustering of events. 


Unbound, facing nothing, 
I was not without humor. 


Straws have fallen 
Under a wind 

Since before the brain 
Can bear to venture. 


Nothing has passed 

Like these black hours. 
We shall not be thinned 
But destroyed entirely 


Unbound. Uninformed... . 
Is no time for laughter. 


We, for our seed, ourselves, 
Must find the compact form: 
Frailty face the impending storm. 


ALICE MOSER 


PATIENCE 


Watch the tide come and go, 

The peace it knows is but within the bay. 

The spheres have certain paths; the seasons one by one 
Rest upon the landscape and are content with this. 


Take refuge even on a single stem 
As does the bee upon a swaying flower. 
Crawl carefully along the slender green 
Until you reach the bloom and safe at last 
Be still in velvet boundaries. 
MARGARET J]. WALLACE 
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CHAPLET 


For Hardy, when the wind was raw, 
Man’s tragic dignity was law, 

And Fate his frown at Gods aloof. 
We stand dishonored by no grave, 

Whose mettle rings to Housman’s stave, 
Or flashes bright at Kipling’s proof. 


To James, who made rough manners kind, 
And Yeats, who honored lofty mind, 
We life a glass of beaded crown. 
To Robinson, Time’s village guest, 
And earthy root, we pour the best 
Deep forest ale in Shadow town. 


LINCOLN FITZELL 


SONNET EGOISTICAL 


I watched the gardener grub out the squash vine. 
Ten, twenty, thirty little frogs jumped out, 
Colored incredibly, dressed for a rout— 

srown, green, yellow in all shades combine 


To distinguish these gay fellows, who possibly align 
Themselves in parties and know what they're about 
In uniform or camouflage—all out 
To talk or fight for a symbol or a sign. 


Next morning they are huddled in a leafless plat— 
Fach brown as earth—Soviet or prison camp? 
I wouldn’t know. For man the vines are down— 


Religion, history, culture—mouldy and damp. 
What gardener will plant tradition in what town? 
What seeds or cuttings use? Let’s argue that. 


MaRY GRAHAM LUND 





EDITORIAL NOTES 


A small literary tempest is brewing. Perhaps it has already blown over, although 
reverberations continue at the time of this writing. The latest is the blast delivered to Mr. 
Van Wyck Brooks by Albert Guerard, Jr., in the Rocky Mountain Review, which carries on, 
in a certain sense, the argument that started when Archibald MacLeish and then Lewis 
Mumford announced, back in 1940, that they were sick of decadence and had resolved to 
turn their backs on their own immoral and amoral generation. Howard Mumford Jones 
took a certain school of criticism to task in the Saturday Review of Literature; an editorial 
reply appeared in the Southern Review. A lecture by Van Wyck Brooks, which constitutes 
the thin little book On Literature Today (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1941. $1.00), 
and certain chapters in Opinions of Oliver Alliston (E. P. Dutton & Co., 1941. $3.00), 
present Mr. Brooks’ point of view. Partisan Review printed Dwight MacDonald's attack 
on Brooks, and then, without calling on Brooks himself, asked his known opponents to 
say what they thought of Brooks and MacDonald. In one way or another a great many 
persons have had shins barked in the controversy, but the issues are not very clear. 

Van Wyck Brooks hasn’t, obviously, a very good opinion of the Ransom-Blackmur- 
Tate-Cleanth Brooks school of critics, and Mr. Jones almost sneers when he mentions 
the Kenyon Review. And yet there are pages of Opinions of Oliver Allston which, in their 
call for assertion of will and their challenge of naturalism and decadence, sound very much 
like some pages of J’ll Take My Stand, the manifesto of the Agrarians, in which Tate and 
Ransom had much to say. Van Wyck Brooks, it appears, is morally disgusted with Eliot, 
Pound, Joyce, and other contemporaries who have had so much critical adulation; and 
moral disgust, for V. W. Brooks, means that aesthetic considerations may go out the 
window. The other group manage to keep their moral philosophy and their aesthetics 
in separate compartments, and it is no doubt this kind of juggling that has alarmed 
such earnest fellows as V. W. Brocks and H. M. Jones. “Preoccupation with form,” these 
men call the critical activities of Ransom and his fellows, without quite hiding the fact 
that they feel such preoccupation to be not merely aberrant, but dangerous. If you have 
brought yourself around to extolling “Snowbound” over Eliot and Joyce, of course you 
will feel that the work of Blackmur and Tate is subversive simply because it isn’t very plain. 

Perhaps the real issue is that Van Wyck Brooks and Howard Mumford Jones are 
what might be called sentimental republicans who, aware of some intellectual disorders 
in the land, wish to get back quickly to Sandburg, Whitman, Emerson, Whittier. They 
think they can return home and all will be forgiven. They forget that a whole generation 
or more in roaming the world of letters and ideas has picked up some impressions that 
will not be eradicated, that awareness has expanded, that what alert intelligences want 
today is a revolution in sensibility and morality, not a nostalgic trek back up the hill in a 
snowstorm to the comforting simplicities of the nineteenth century. 

But, of course, expanded awareness and heightened sensibility could be, might be, 
futile and decadent. That suspicion drives Jones and Brooks, apparently, and it probably 
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lurks in more minds than are going to say anything about it. It is possible that a few 
hundred more years of the future can survive upon and even get good wholesome nour- 
ishment from what Mr. Brooks and Mr. Jones seem to want to return to. If so, then it’s a 
healthy instinct that scorns or remains sublimely indifferent to Messrs. Ransom, Tate, 
Blackmur, Winters, Eliot, and Joyce. These gentlemen have left the impression that they 
don’t care much about Sandburg’s roaring “democracy”; to Mr. Jones that means they 
haven't taught anybody “to live in the spirit”—a serious charge in a hulking democracy, 
for our democracy thinks it knows what living in the spirit is, and when it is stirred or 
challenged it can become awfully righteous. Witness Van Wyck Brooks. 


The editors of this magazine will be glad to consider for publication articles (not 
over 5,000 words) on any aspect of this controversy from its beginnings. As usual, there 
can be no pay for contributions. 

* * . 

Speaking of naturalism, decadence, and the like, the healthiest and most voracious 
appetite we have noted in a long time is that of the author of Intellectual America: Ideas 
on the March (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1941. $5.00). Oscar Cargill has apparently 
read everything published in the United States since about 1go0, and a whole lot more. 
Although it has all gone through his head, none of it has got under his skin—which is a 
good thing, for he surveys a terrific bulk of withering naturalism, stale decadence, wild 
primitivism, sterile intellectualism, and puerile Freudianism, along with some good work, 
of course. He seems to enjoy it all while he is treating it and then to come out with a clear 
head and good judgment to pronounce upon it what he thinks it is. The last words of 
his chapter on the naturalists: “...we affirm our belief... that Naturalism has by no means 
settled down as a dark cloud on this land and that any brisk wind of controversy might 
quickly dissipate its vapors.” The decadents fare worse: “Like naturalism, Decadence has 
exerted an enfeebling influence on American character, and possibly has done the greater 
damage, since it has affected only superior minds.” Then we go from worse to worse: 
“The chief worth of [Primitivism] undeniably is that it is a blind step away from 
[Decadence].” Enter sterility: “...our Intelligentsia have done nothing for us. We shall 
muddle on—with, or without them.” Worth least, perhaps, as writers per se, the Freudians 
almost get a pat on the back: “Let nobody ...say the revolt of the ‘twenties was wholly in 
vain. ...to no generation will any of these people mean as much as they do to ours. They 
set us free.” The picture is not as bleak, however, as these detached quotations would indi- 
cate; take it work by work, man by man, stream of influence by stream of influence, and the 
author’s scientific relish for phenomena as phenomena makes the book anything but 
depressing. Professor Cargill has absolutely no finical ideas about aesthetics; a book, to 
him, is a cultural and intellectual phenomenon, and in his efficient sifter every phenome- 
non finds dozens of sister phenomena. 

The foreword criticizes Parrington’s now-famous three volumes on American literature 
for pursuing up one page and down another the question of the Jeffersonian orthodoxy of 
the men and words treated. In the light of Cargill’s introductory chapter, “Backgrounds,” 
Parrington does seem naive; no longer can we separate sheep from goats by seeing whether 
or not a man was “for the people.” American culture has been swept by foreign winds, as 
Cargill brilliantly shows. And yet he falls into almost as limiting a simplification as Par- 
rington’s. Disavowing Marxism and economic determinism, he slips over into a plain 
political determinism, which is still determinism and not half so majestical. Fortunately, 
the ideas laid down so firmly in this beginning chapter are not forced upon the material of 
the later chapters. His judgments upon men and individual works are always informed by 
a vigorous common sense; the Yankee-Puritan ancestor he worries about in his foreword is 
not, after all, dispelled. 
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The book is not confused; it is soundly organized, clearly expounded. Just because it is 
so good a survey of contemporary American literature, however, it leaves a reader wonder- 
ing and confused. What fads, what will-o’-the-wisps, what uncertainty, what fumbling! 
It will take a temperament as buoyant as Cargill’s own to see it all as only a manifestation 
of vigor, youth, and unconquerable hopefulness. 

* * 


If the American scene as a whole is a distressing jumble, is there any hope in the 
regions? If there were, Haniel Long ought to be able to discover it. We are sorry to report 
(very belatedly) that we think he discovers little, and only re-affirms his long-held Whit- 
man-like faith in democracy as neighborliness. This affirmation is a good affirmation: men 
will someday learn to live with each other like neighbors. But the truth of it does not 
grow upon one out of the material of the book. The book is too much a sampling of some 
interesting things about the Southwest: how some Brooklyn boys, having hit the cow 
country, decided to act like cowhands and so held up a train; how peyote works on the 
Indians; how some nurses at long last are instilling a few ideas on hygiene at Nambe. Pifion 
Country (American Folkways Series, ed. by Eskine Caldwell. New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1941. $3.09) comes nowhere near giving us the perceptions about this country that 
we know Haniel Long must have. He avoids the downright lurid; he is aware of the com- 
plexity of problems, the immensity and variety of the scene, the pull between glorifying 
the romantic and saying the truth about backwardness here and now. He is a historian in 
the truest sense of the word, because one is sure that he believes that the past does shape 
the present and that the pifion country does have a usable past and some hints to offer 
for a synthesis in the future. Perhaps our dissatisfaction with the book is due to the fact 
that Haniel Long was writing for a series—and a good series it is—which purports to 
describe the face of America. The only trouble is that we know Mr. Long is equipped to 
talk and write about the spirit as well as the face. Pifton Country, of course, remains 


a major item for lovers of this region. 
* . * 

We hear much nowadays about New Mexico and Latin America, about how three cul- 
tures meet here, about how this is the place to begin solving the hemispheric problem. To 
us, frankly, it all has the air of something planned on paper and hurriedly sent to Wash- 
ington, if not hatched there. And yet, despite the fact that the idea has not really taken 
hold here, is it not more promising than what used to be called regionalism? The latter 
never managed to slough off a slight flavor of escapism. It was mainly in the hands of 
ladies who dressed in denim to prove they had put Iowa and Illinois behind them and were 
a little too clever to be lured to Southern California. But if the late lamented regionalism 
had a turquoise-necklace atmosphere about it, the new hemispheric coéperation still has an 
“after-dinner” flavor. Mary Austin said all our thinking on international problems had “a 
perpetual after-dinner flavor,” by which we think she meant we had Nicolas Murray 
Butler, and banquets, and leagues, and programs, with secretaries and letter-heads—and all 
the time we were missing the boat because of our incorrigible cultural rigidity and our 
childish faith in organized programs. War is one organized program that works, of course; 
but in all else, and especially in the matter of Latin American coéperation, we had better 


unorganize ourselves for some personal and individual enlightenment. 
D. W. 
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Seeing Latin America 
Some Recent “Good Neighbor’’ Books 


Inside Latin America, by John Gunther. New York and London: 
Harper and Brothers, 1941. $3.50. 


Meet the South Americans, by Carl Crow; drawings by Oscar Ogg. New 
York and London: Harper and Brothers, 1941. $3.00. 


Pattern of Mexico, by Clifford Gessler; illustrated by E. H. Suydam. 
New York and London: D. Appleton Century Company, Inc., 1941. 
$5.00. 


Brazil: Land of the Future, by Stefan Zweig; translated by Andrew St. 
James. New York: The Viking Press, 1941. $3.00. 

Hispanic American Studies: Lectures delivered at the Hispanic-Amer- 
ican Institute of the University of Miami, Number Two; edited by 
Robert E. McNicoll and J. Riis Owre. Coral Gables, Fla.: Univer- 
sity of Miami, 1941. 

It seems worthwhile to reflect for a moment on the way certain 
books about Latin America are written nowadays. 

It is perhaps no coincidence that the truly outstanding and com- 
pletely satisfactory travel books, as well as letters, are creations of the 
past. Our attitude toward a country and its people is deeply influenced 
by the physical way in which we approach them. The “classical’’ trav- 
elers of the eighteenth and even the nineteenth century, with their 
necessarily leisurely methods of journeying, were not only enabled but 
forced to take in details and to keep close to the earth and its dwellers. 
The modern air traveler, it is true, has gained a completely revolution- 
ary aspect, a new dimension which was unattainable to his precursor. 
He can, if he cares and has trained eyes, enjoy a kind of intuitive, 


go 
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“lightning” insight. Yet, as with all intuition, the question of its 
accuracy presents itself. The intriguing and probably insoluble ques- 
tion arises as to what is more important in the study of countries and 
peoples: what is believed to be the “broad lines,” or what is experienced 
and lived in everyday details. Can a modern student traveling by air 
be expected to observe and evaluate adequately those innumerable and 
seemingly insignificant details which, after all, shape the daily life of 
the masses; can he feel himself lost in a lonely mountain valley or on 
a jungle river, or chat with the campesinos in a wayside inn or at a 
village pond? Will he not be exposed to the great danger of hasty gen- 
eralizations? Our ability to “do” seven different countries in a week 
does not necessarily help us to understand them better. On the con- 
trary, it may prevent us from even making a serious effort to do so, by 
giving us a false feeling of accomplishment while we skim their surface 
at breathtaking speed. 

This hurried age very naturally glorifies the reporter who writes for 
the day, while other ages believed in the historian or the author of 
epics who sometimes wrote for centuries. Perhaps part of our trouble 
is that we have lost the ability to read and to interpret the basic and 
almost invariable facts and trends of physical, mental, and social life 
and are too fond of sticking to the fast-changing surface and outward 
appearance of things and people. 

Such considerations impose themselves upon any student of inter- 
American affairs who has had to read some dozens of hastily manufac- 
tured “good-neighbor” writings on Latin America, whose authors, 
when starting out on their venture, were often as ignorant of their 
subject as most of their readers. Granted the perfect good will of those 
writers and the urgent need of more ample information about our 
neighboring countries to the south, it must be doubted that most of 
those literary products have really served the purpose. 

Sharply conflicting opinions have been expressed about John Gun- 
ther’s Inside Latin America. On its jacket one finds Raymond Gram 
Swing expressing the conviction that “it can be acclaimed as the most 
important political and educational book to come from the American 
press for a long time. Innumerable readers will be as thankful to have 
a new world swim into their ken as was Keats on reading his Chapman’s 
Homer.” To Swing, Mr. Gunther is a “genius.” He is seconded by Whit 
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Burnett who, in the same place, adds that Gunther is “not only a jour- 
nalist, he is a historian. ... He is a reporter of continents.” 

On the other hand, D. G. Gutiérrez Vea Murguia, the editor of the 
daily La Razon of La Paz, capital of Bolivia, found it necessary to write 
an article about Gunther's book in which he says, among other things: 
‘The difficulty for the realization of a true inter-American policy is that 
the North Americans who call themselves ‘experts’ are nothing but 
simple tourists who, because they have spent twenty-four hours in each 
of the Latin American countries, believe themselves authorized to 
produce articles, pamphlets, lectures, and, an extraordinary thing, 
sometimes even books. Within this category of ‘experts’ can be con- 
sidered the newspaperman John Gunther who has committed a real 
abuse under this aspect. ...I can assure you that Gunther’s ‘product,’ 
as far as it refers to my country, sins by an absolute lack of truth, errors 
of geography and history, and an absolute absence of professional 
ethics....In the future, the Latin American countries must be more 
careful in extending hospitality to these most dangerous tourists who 
pretend to know us and who take advantage of our good will in order to 
debase us.”’ (La Prensa, New York, November 19, 1941.) 

Another Latin American, who at present teaches at a United States 
college, Professor José Antonio Arze, has announced ‘“‘a pamphlet criti- 
cizing, with full documentation, those statements of Gunther’’ which 
he considers inaccurate. “It is not difficult to realize,” he writes to the 
editor of The New York Times Book Review (November 23, 1941), 
“that Mr. Gunther, in his blitztrip by airplane . . . was ‘circled’ by 
groups of persons interested in making him see only one side of the 
political picture.” 

How does the case present itself to an impartial reader with some 
knowledge of things Latin American? 

Gunther spent several months on an air trip to all the twenty repub- 
lics of Latin America, Puerto Rico, and Trinidad. He had not visited 
those countries before nor does he speak or understand their languages, 
Spanish and Portuguese. For this reason, if no other, this book is not 
“an obvious companion” to Inside Europe, as he asserts (p. ix). He 
had spent a number of years in Europe before he wrote that book— 
which deserved much of the praise it received—, and he knew at least 
a few of its languages. True, he interviewed most of the presidents 
and foreign ministers of the Latin American republics. But eighteen 
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of the twenty chief executives do not speak English, and relatively very 
few political and cultural leaders do. In this connection it is interesting 
that “the President’s [of Mexico] customary interpreter in audiences 
with Americans is partly of German ancestry and studied in Germany. 
His English is perfect” (p. 48) . 

Mr. Gunther’s general knowledge of Latin American affairs is rudi- 
mentary, to say the least. He finds it “hard to think of Mexico or Cuba 
as ‘Latin’ countries’”—without stating his reasons (p. x). He speaks 
of the “three ‘Bolivar’ countries” (p. 1); there are six. He repeats the 
widespread error that “the U. S. competed drastically with most of 
Latin America” (p. 11), which applies only to a few countries, but 
believes that “we have not competitive exports” with Brazil (p. 351). 
(He overlooked cotton and fruits!) He finds “hardly 500 pure Indians 
left” in Costa Rica (p. 132) while there are at least ten thousand. 
Heaven knows what he means by the startling statement that Honduras 
“has no foreign exchange”’ (p. 143). To him “Colombia has very little 
tradition of political violence” (p. 164) , although it probably holds the 
record for bloody civil wars during the entire nineteenth century. He 
ventures the explanation that “the fact that the weather always stays 
the same,... with no winter or summer, has had great emotional 
effect in tranquilizing the country, keeping it reasonably calm and 
steady” (p. 165). Other students have offered the effects of the tropical 
climate of great parts of Latin America as one explanation for the 
notorious political instability of their peoples. A logical conclusion 
from Gunther’s thesis would be to expect countries with extreme 
seasonal changes, such as Scandinavia and Canada, to be habitually 
harassed by revolutions. “Ecuador has never had a strong dictator” (p. 
188). Our author obviously has never heard of Garcia Moreno, one of 
the few Latin American dictators who succeeded in establishing a kind 
of totalitarian regime. He believes that Haya de la Torre “invented 
the locution ‘Indo-America’” (p. 213), a term used long before by 
Vasconcelos and others. Brazil, the classical country of large coffee plan- 
tations, is presented as lacking “huge individual landowners” (p. 392) . 
The institution of Secretario de la Presidencia, which exists in most 
Latin American governments, strikes him as “unique” in the Domini- 
can Republic (p. 445). In that same country, “Germans are almost un- 
known” (p. 446). His stay there seems to have been too short for him 
to notice the existence of the German-Dominican Research Institute, 
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which has been maintained by the two governments for the last six 
years and which is (or was) one of the most interesting propaganda and 
espionage instruments of Nazi Germany in Latin America. 

On page 406 he reports concerning a man who “marched” from 
southern Brazil “to Bolivia in the North, and then down the Amazon 
to the Bolivian frontier, literally a stupendous feat.” Mr. Gunther does 
not suspect how stupendous that feat would be—if it were possible. 

This reviewer is trying hard not to succumb to the professional 
malady of teachers: the pedantry of overemphasizing data. Yet he 
does not see why glaring factual errors such as the ones presented in 
this little selection, and which he would not tolerate in his under- 
graduate classes in Latin American affairs, should be permitted in a 
best-seller written by “a reporter of continents.” 

There are many instances of general carelessness in the presentation 
and evaluation of important facts. For example, the percentage of 
Indians in the Mexican population is stated as thirty on page 58 and 
forty-five on page 65. “Infant mortality in Puerto Rico is the highest 
in the world” (p. 424). Yet, the “efficiency of the U. S. health service” 
is stated as one reason for the immense population increase in the island 
—on the following page! In the chapter on Guatemala, a coffee impor- 
ter (instead of exporter) is listed (p. 124). In Paraguay “‘no one knows 
who anybody’s grandfather is” (p. 271). In the chapter on Brazil this 
statement is repeated literally, with the addition “‘no one asks or cares” 
(p. 374). “Almost everyone in Rio knows everyone else’ (p. 374) —in 
a city of almost 2,000,000 people! The Brazilian immigration law 
strikes him as “curious” although it imitates the quota system of the 
U. S. immigration legislation. 

North Americans have often and rightly resented being misrepre- 
sented in Europe or Latin America as a nation of money-grabbers with- 
out true culture, but with an abundance of night clubs, divorce courts, 
and gangsters. How, then, can descriptions like these (on the opening 
chart of the book) be justified: “In Colombia senators write poems, a 
newspaper man is president, bootblacks quote Proust, and business men 
bewail the low price of coffee.” “Ecuador: a charming country, full of 
churches and cacao, that has had twelve presidents in ten years.” “Small 
Honduras is one of the banana republics, virtually a colony of the 
United Fruit Co.” Why, of all countries, only El Salvador is “‘sophis- 
ticated” remains a mystery. On another chart which purports to de- 
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scribe each country’s “attitude to the U. S.” in from one to six words, 
one finds in Panama’s column: “Dominated by U. S. Army.” The 
reviewer can vividly picture the feelings of his friends in Panama as 
they read this. He does not believe that any significant fact concern- 
ing Latin America should be withheld because it might hurt the feel- 
ings of our neighbors to the south. But why provoke understandable 
resentment among them by immature and loose comments like these? 

Mr. Gunther demands that the Latin Americans “take time out and 
master the grim and grisly business of spelling North American names” 
(p. 476). On the other hand, a writer of a 500-page book who set out 
to interpret the Hispanic half of this hemisphere to the other half 
could have been expected to use and spell Spanish and Portuguese 
terms correctly. He refers, for example to the “gachupine oligarchy” 
(p. 61) and seems to believe that creole is a Spanish word. As an out- 
standing instance of complexities in Chilean political life he relates 
that “one party is called the Partido Democratica; another is the Partido 
Democratico” (p. 257). What he means in the first place is, of course, 
“Democrata.” 

An almost classic example of the way Latin American civilization 
should not be interpreted is this “generalization about South America”’: 
“An excessive sensitiveness about modes of behaviour, particularly 
social. For instance, you can win almost any South American by leav- 
ing cards properly. You can win him for life if, on your cards, you print 
your address as ‘Neuva’ York instead of ‘New’ York (p. 162) . It is to be 
hoped that nobody will follow Mr. Gunther’s advice to the letter. To 
this reviewer it seems little short of a scandal that large and reputable 
publishing firms in this country do not take the trouble at least to have 
mistakes in the spelling and use of Spanish and Portuguese words 
corrected in the copy of authors not familiar with even the elements of 
the languages of the people they write about. (Or should this criticism, 
too, be attributed to “excessive sensitiveness” or “an extreme preoccu- 
pation with ‘culture’ ’—phrases used by our author in writing of the 
shock he received when Colombians proposed to discuss Hemingway, 
Steinbeck, and Shaw with him.) 

No doubt, the book contains a great deal of useful information. A 
surprisingly small proportion of it, however, is original. In the treat- 
ment of some countries, such as Venezuela, Costa Rica, Honduras, and 
Paraguay, the lack of first-hand observations is particularly conspicuous. 
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This reviewer has been unable to detect in the book any significant new 
information (except the really remarkable fact that the United States 
Embassy in Lima refused to accept Haya de la Torre’s message of con- 
gratulation to President Roosevelt on his re-election—a refusal charac- 
terized by Mr. Gunther as “stupid and tactless” (p. 213). Gunther's 
well-known method is to interpret a country chiefly through its politi- 
cal and economic leaders. Yet in this volume there is no attempt at 
deeper psycholological analysis of the outstanding “personalities” and 
their motives. Often more space is devoted to a description of their 
living habits than their characters. No attention is given to the feelings 
of the people (as distinguished from a few and usually little representa- 
tive ‘‘big shots”) and their attitude toward democracy, the United 
States, and the Fascists. This neglect is very natural, since our author 
could not talk to the man in the street. 

The aspect under which Latin America is treated is rather one-sided 
—if understandably so—and limited to the point of view of totalitarian 
influences and the chances for inter-American political and military 
codperation. But even in this limited field no new or hitherto unpub- 
lished facts are given. On the other hand, not one of the great writers, 
artists, or scholars (except the Mexican painters) appears in the book. 
There is not one account of a visit to a school or a university or of a 
chat with students and teachers. What an impoverished “inside” this 
is, when we make allowance for the fact that in Latin America, as in 
other parts of the world, many of the most valuable and interesting 
human types are not to be found among the politicos. In this and 
other instances the author’s lack of familiarity with the Latin American 
scene is often responsible for distorting his perspective. 

It seems never to have occurred to the author that his—and so many 
others’—whole method of ‘“‘roving reporting” may have been obnoxious 
to the Latin Americans, not only because hurrying is fundamentally 
incompatible with their form of life but also because they expect for- 
eign observers to regard them as important enough to merit the spend- 
ing of some time and energy in the study of their countries. The typical 
Latin American is not likely to open his heart to an acquaintance of a 
few hours or days who does not even speak his language, “prominent” 
though he may be in his own country. Perhaps this is one of the 
reasons why the interviews with the chief executives appear so disap- 
pointingly insignificant. (Duncan Aikman in his All-American Front, 
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two years ago, did a much better job of “roving reporting.’’) 

“Inside” Latin America? Most certainly not. The book is a survey 
of some of the most easily accessible materials, written for the present 
moment and from one point of view only. This book, unintentionally 
of course, shows, perhaps more than any other individual fact, how great 
is the task of education for true inter-American understanding which 
still lies ahead of us. 

Meet the South Americans furnishes another example of a pub- 
lisher’s promising more than his author is prepared to fulfill. On its 
jacket the prospective reader is given to understand that “here is 
every aspect of the colorful life of twenty [in South America!] coun- 
tries,... here are the men and women who are our neighbors to the 
south. Mr. Crow’s sidelights...reveal with trenchant clarity what 
they are thinking about.” Now the principal weakness of this book 
seems to this reviewer precisely that it does not tell what the Latin 
Americans are thinking about. The author, in order to find that out, 
had to depend on second-hand information, not having an adequate 
knowledge of the languages himself; as a result his book suffers. 

This applies first of all to the question of Fascist penetration in com- 
mercial, social, and political life—which Mr. Crow declares practically 
non-existent. He quotes a number of data which are sometimes debat- 
able and never complete and which, when viewed against the social 
and economic background of the United States, might look conclusive 
but which lose much of their strength when the entirely different back- 
ground of Latin America is taken into account. 

Mr. Crow assures us that “a careful search of the papers published 
at Lima in Peru... failed to disclose any acceptance of German propa- 
ganda” (p. 276). This is what another recent discoverer of South 
America, John Gunther, whom Mr. Crow met in Lima, found at the 
same time and in the same place. “The heart of extreme conservativism 
in Peru—of Fascism, one might fairly say—is the Miré Quesada family 
that owns the great Lima newspaper El Comercio... .Its chief pro- 
prietor ...is ardently .. . pro-Fascist.... The Comercio prints daily a 
complete list of Berlin radio programs, and gives it prominent place. 
The paper is almost as important in Lima as the Chicago Tribune is, 
say, in Illinois” (pp. 205f.) . 

This reviewer did not trust his eyes when he came to this passus: 
“In more than a hundred years of existence as an independent republic 
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Colombia has never had a disputed election or a political revolution” 
(p. 311); but since Mr. Crow’s book has not yet been selected by a 
book club, the reviewer does not feel justified in listing more details of 
statements which are, to say the least, unusual. 

Mr. Crow himself is modest about his work and offers it “with a 
complete consciousness of its inadequacy.” His readers, too, should be 
well aware of the fact that the author of 400 Million Customers cannot 
lay claim to authority when writing about the go million customers 
of South America. Even so, many witty, although sometimes a little 
too flippant, observations make the book interesting reading. 

Pattern of Mexico is not a conventional travel book. It opens with 
a brief survey of the historical background, followed by the main 
section—by far the best part of the book—in which Clifford Gessler 
sketches some of the principal towns on the approaches to the Valley of 
Mexico, the capital, and several of the remaining sections of the 
country to which Mexico City is the usual gateway. In a concluding 
part the present social and economic problems of the country and the 
development of its art are briefly discussed. An appendix offers “prac- 
tical considerations” for the traveler. A valuable feature is the unus- 
ually comprehensive bibliography. 

The author was not in search of tourist “sights” but was interested 
in typical places, scenes, and people. He is able to picture the Mexicans 
as they live—not as they appear from a hotel lounge in Mexico City. He 
has taken the trouble, or rather has delighted in finding out what and 
how they eat, how they work, what troubles they have, and what jokes 
they make. He sees not only Indian shacks, colonial churches, and 
Aztec ruins, but also modern schools, workers’ settlements, and tech- 
nological institutes. Thus he has caught the atmosphere of the country 
and its people, without trying to argue any preconceived political idea 
—and that is more than can be claimed for most of the many recent 
books on Mexico. 

This is the last book of this series which E. H. Suydam illustrated 
before his untimely death. His drawings make the volume doubly 
valuable. They are delicate and convey the landscape and architecture 
of the country in close connection with the text. 

This is a definitely worthwhile book for anyone who loves Mexico 
or who wishes to know it. It will help its readers to understand some 
of the essential aspects of the Latin American scene. 
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Stefan Zweig, the famous Austrian essayist and novelist, now of 
course in exile,’ wrote Brazil, Land of the Future after a half year’s stay 
in the country. He points out that he had seen only a minor part of 
the immense area and that he therefore did not attempt to arrive at any 
definite conclusions. The first three-fifths of the book are devoted to 
a general survey of the history, economy, and culture of the country, 
while the remainder describes Rio de Janeiro, SAo Paulo, the coffee and 
gold-producing regions, and, finally, the tropical coastal area. 

The entire book is characterized by the art of a great stylist, discern- 
ible even in the translation, combined with a keen and sympathetic 
observation. The author is devoid of that patronizing attitude toward 
his subjects which makes so many travel books on Latin America hard 
to bear. There are a few minor factual statements which challenge 
discussion, but on the whole the richness of information and insights 
which the author is able to offer, after such a short stay, are truly admir- 
able. The highlights of the book are probably the analysis of Brazilian 
psychology, with its stress on the inherent gentleness of the people, and 
the descriptions of Rio de Janeiro and of the “lost gold towns’ in 
Minas Geraes. These will long hold a place among the outstanding 
writings on Latin America. 

This delightful, unpretentious book is an excellent introduction to 
the largest country of the Western Hemisphere which, as Zweig rightly 
points out, “is destined to play one of the most important parts in the 
future development of our world.” 

The second volume of the University of Miami Hispanic American 
Studies contains, with one exception, the lectures delivered during the 
fifth lecture series on Hispanic American problems organized in 1940 
by the university which ever since its foundation has been actively 
interested in the promotion of codperation with the countries to the 
south. 

As in most publications of this kind, the contributions vary widely 
in subject matter, method of treatment, and caliber. They were all 
delivered by Spanish-speaking lecturers, although only the lectures by 
the Spanish poet Juan Ramon Jiménez are actually printed in Spanish. 
The noted Peruvian diplomat and historian, Victor Andrés Belaunde, 
contributes papers on “Pan-American Solidarity at the Lima Con- 
ference,” “The Latin American Countries and the European War,” 
and “Ethical Foundations of International Law.‘ The following state- 


1 Since this review was prepared Zweig put an end to his life which he was trying to 
rebuild in Brazil. 
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ment by him is interesting in the light of recent developments: “The 
interpretation which the Republican party [in the United States after 
the first world war] gave Washington’s farewell address involved a 
concept of absolute sovereignty of the state and the rejection of any 
obligation or entangling alliance, and the truth is that any organization 
for peace, such as is derived from the tradition of the Congress of 
Panama and Lima, implies a concept of relative sovereignty, and a close 
international coéperation in behalf of peace in the form precisely of 
alliances and peace” (p. 156). 

The Argentine Minister to Cuba, Victor Lascano, gives an instruc- 
tive and well-documented, though necessarily incomplete, survey of 
the development of diplomatic relations between his country and her 
neighbors. The Puerto Rican geographer Rafael Picé describes some 
general characteristics of the Caribbean and of his native island in 
particular. Professor Emilio Carlos LeFort discusses ‘Some Trends in 
Contemporary Spanish-American Letters,” with special attention to 
anti-imperialism, Rubén Dario and the “Modernista’”’ movement, and 
the treatment of certain specifically “American motifs” in Latin Ameri- 
can literature. Of particular interest are his quotations showing the 
deeply rooted, but now fortunately largely overcome, resentment of 
Latin American writers against the United States. The well-known 
Spanish poet Juan Ramon Jiménez contributes reflexiones on poetry 
and literature, aristocracy and democracy, and recollections of Ramon 
del Valle-Inclan, all of which acquire interest by the subjective but 
highly attractive treatment he gives them. 

As is only natural, few new contributions to knowledge can be 
expected from a publication like this. Yet the University of Miami 
must be congratulated upon its achievement in bringing to its campus 
speakers who are truly representative of Hispanic American civiliza- 
tion, and in enabling, by way of these volumes, a wider public to 
share in what they had to say. 

RICHARD F. BEHRENDT 


Brazil in Capitals, by Vera Kelsey. New York and London: Harper and 
Brothers, 1942. $3.50. 
Brazil in Capitals, an excellent companion volume to Seven Keys to 
Brazil (1939) by the same author, describes all the official capitals of 
Brazil (Rio de Janeiro and the twenty state capitals) with the exception 
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of Rio Branco, capital of the Territory of Acre. Former capitals are 
also included: Olinda, first capital of Pernambuco; Ouro Preto, historic 
capital of Minas Geraes; and Santos, twice capital of S4o Paulo. Miss 
Kelsey concludes with a chapter on the “capitals without portfolio”: 
Petropolis, summer capital of Brazil; Pocgos de Caldas, capital of South 
American spas; Santarem, potential commercial capital of the Amazon; 
and Terezopolis, a might-have-been capital. 

These capital cities, according to Miss Kelsey, “illuminate the story 
of the country from its earliest colonization to its latest technological 
development and throw their light far into the future. Cumulatively, 
they represent Brazil in all its facets and Brazilians of every type.” 

Although the book does not purport to be a tourist’s guide to these 
cities, in many instances it could well serve this purpose, especially with 
respect to the more important and interesting cities. The section on 
Rio de Janeiro, for example, is most complete, discussing amusements, 
recreations, sports, churches, libraries, museums, palaces, excursions, 
carnival—all the attractions of the city and the surrounding area. 

Since Miss Kelsey feels that Brazil can, in many ways, be compared 
with the United States, she creates many vivid pictures by frequent ref- 
erence to the people, cities, and landscapes of our country: “...no one 
can visit many Brazilian cities without being impressed by striking simi- 
larities between Brazil and the United States, between Brazilians and 
Americans. . . . Rio Grande do Sul in the character of both country and 
people resembles our Texas. Our Far West, whose colorful history is 
starred with the epic deeds of pioneers who crossed in covered wagons 
the dry, sun-baked plains where buffalo roamed by thousands and 
Indians and later highwaymen made life hazardous, suggests the great 
plains of Brazil’s interior northeast where wild cattle roamed by 
thousands and bandits made national history. ... We are both polyglot 
nations, made up of races and nationalities of all the world.” 

In the appendix are notes on the symbolic art of the colonial 
churches, animals, snakes, birds, butterflies, trees and plants, orchids, 
Brazilian money, and proper dress for the tourist. 

Brazil in Capitals is an inseparable companion to Seven Keys to 
Brazil; together they present a thorough, interesting picture of modern 
Brazil, of its people, industries, arts, culture, traditions, and scenic 
beauties. 


ALBERT R. LOPES 
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Broad and Alien Is the World, by Ciro Algeria; translated from the 
Spanish by Harriet de Onis. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 
1941. $2.75. 

“The most savage, brutal, terrifying book I have ever read,” I 
wrote in my notes after reading La Vordgine, José Rivera’s exposé of 
the exploitation of the South American Indians in the rubber industry. 
Now I am not sure, for I have just finished Broad and Alien Is the 
World, by Ciro Alegria, a novel on the life of the Peruvian Indians. 
This winner of the Latin American Prize Novel Contest sponsored 
last year by the Pan American Union competes with Rivera’s book in 
its depiction of the oppression of the Indians and the horrors that 
result. Alegria’s book is the better novel, however, largely because of 
its effective use of contrast. Indeed, much of the power of the book lies 
in the delicate counterbalancing of the values of the simple, pastoral 
life of the Indians against the brutality of a civilization that pronounces 
them “ignorant” and “a menace to progress.” 

Like another well-known prize novel, El Indio, by Gregorio Lépez 
y Fuentes, this one is the story of an Indian community rather than of 
an individual. For many, many years, the village of Rumi had held 
its tract of land on a sunny slope of the Peruvian mountains. Together, 
the villagers planted and harvested. Together, they faced the good 
years and the bad, the storms of nature, and the lashing waves of civil 
war that broke over their peaceful lives and left behind sorrow and 
death, bitter memories and illegitimate children. But the village 
endured until Don Alvaro Amenabar determined to take its lands as 
a part of his ranch. Trying to fight him in court, the Indians were 
bested by crooked lawyers and perjured witnesses and were forced to 
leave the village and seek another home higher in the mountains on 
lands unsuited for cultivation. Worse tragedies followed in the indi- 
vidual lives of community members who sought a living on the coca 
plantations, among the rubber workers of the jungle, and, driven by 
bitterness and desperation, among the ranks of a bandit gang. Finally, 
even the poor lands settled by the remaining villagers were claimed by 
the insatiable Don Alvaro. When his claim was upheld by the Supreme 
Court, these men who had tried for years to obtain justice by peaceful 
means determined to fight for their rights, even though they knew that 
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their slingshots and worn-out rifles were no match for the machine guns 
of their opponents. The last chapter is simply entitled “Whither?” 

Broad and Alien Is the World may be interpreted as a moving and 
impassioned plea for justice everywhere, but it has a special significance 
for Latin America, where the problem of the Indian has been a sore 
point for over three centuries. In recent years, we have seen, especially 
in Mexico, a tendency toward recognition of the indigenous culture 
of the Indians and an effort to incorporate it into the national life. 
Ciro Alegria was a leader of a movement of this nature in his own 
country, a movement there called Aprismo. This novel is an exposi- 
tion of Peru’s need for such a philosophy and of the contribution that 
such a native American culture could make to her civilization. Propa- 
ganda it may be, in the sense that anything written for a cause is propa- 
ganda, but it is biting, result-provoking propaganda of the type of 
The Grapes of Wrath in our own country. Sooner or later, this kind 
of writing plays a potent role in the alleviation of the conditions that 
provoked it. And when it is done tenderly with tragic, struggling, 
genuinely human characters as protagonists, the result is a moving and 
powerful novel, such as Broad and Alien Is the World. 


THELMA CAMPBELL 


Las Torres de Manhatian (The Towers of Manhattan), by A. Ortiz- 
Vargas. Boston: Chapman and Grimes, 1939. $2.00. 


Some fifty years ago a Colombian poet, Rafael Pombo, wrote a beau- 
tiful short poem entitled “Las dos Américas” (“The Two Americas’) , 
which has been translated by Alice Stone Blackwell in her Spanish- 
American Poets. Recently another Colombian poet who has come to 
North America to stay has written a noble epic poem in some five thou- 
sand lines entitled The Towers of Manhattan. Too few have been the 
cultural interpenetrations of this type between the United States and 
Hispanic America. An occasional note has been struck here in the 
United States by a Bryant or a Whitman or an Archibald MacLeish. 
Now and then a poet of Hispanic America has sung of our presidents, 
Washington, Lincoln, or the Roosevelts, hostile to Theodore and in 
praise of Franklin. Our North American universities have been 
pioneers in this intellectual interpenetration and our college professors 
have contributed much to a better understanding of the two great 
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peoples of the American continent. Outside the academic world, Alice 
Stone Blackwell, exquisite interpreter of the verse of the Hispano- 
American, Isaac Goldberg, critic of their letters, and especially Waldo 
Frank, intellectual ambassador extraordinary to Hispanic America, 
have done much to point out to us the purely cultural and aesthetic 
aspects of Hispano-American life. Now comes a poet, one of theirs, to 
interpret to them, our great city and cultural center. 

Manhattan’s towering skyline is the theme song of this poem—a 
hope that the new Tower of Babel, instead of bringing confusion to 
mankind will be an instrument of fusion and brotherly love between 
the two peoples of America. It is a prayer that out of this vast metropolis 
will come a new era, a new civilization forged in love instead of hatred. 
Ortiz-Vargas sees in the city of New York, as do so many foreigners, the 
center of the world’s civilization. His poem is neither the Messianic 
hope of a millenialist nor the doctrinaire principles of a political ideol- 
ogist. It is a cri du coeur of admiration and awe on the part of a philo- 
sophical poet who is a lover of mankind. I translate the opening lines: 


Higher, higher, higher 

Than the highest tops of the mountains! 

Higher than the highest flight of the bird, 

Higher even than the highest star that shines, 

Soar, ye golden towers! 

Your frames of steel sunk in the bowels of the earth 
Give ye majestic sway 

Over the blue vault of heaven. 


“I sing,” says the poet—and he knows our Walt Whitman—“T sing of 
machines and steam-shovels and cranes which devour and belch forth 
the earth. I sing of the toilers from all lands, Negroes, Italians, Ger- 
mans, Irish, Russians, diggers, plumbers, electricians, sweating, pant- 
ing, groaning. I sing of thee—Oh city empire! Thou art Carthage and 
Rome and Sodom, the center of the world’s activity. When thy stock- 
market ceases to function, the world shudders with a cosmic spasm.” 

A microcosm of the universe is New York, according to our poet, 
an infernal pandemonium, its crowds rushing like wild beasts to be 
slaughtered by soulless brakemen in the subways. A polyglot city where 
all languages and races are found. A city of men without a country, of 
the persecuted and defeated victims of man’s hatreds, a city of hovels 
and vicious dens and disease and prostitutes, but also a city of scholars 
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and poets and writers and millionaires and universities and museums. 
Don’t look too closely at the squalor by day, look at New York at night 
with its million and one lights. Look at them from a distance, for some 
of these lights are not stars to which you would hitch your chariot, 
they are absurd, tawdry, insolent, and irrelevant. 

The spirit of this poem is that of a Hebrew prophet of the Old 
Testament, whence most of his figures come, a very unusual source of 
inspiration for a Hispano-American poet. The prophet gazes upon our 
fairy-like towers now at dawn, now at high noon, again at sunset, and 
above all at night, and apostrophizes them. He sees them in process of 
construction, he sees the teeming life within them, he sees their beauty 
and their arrogance, and he pays a tribute to the daring originality of 
our American architects. He envisions Manhattan in the days of the 
Indians, then in colonial times, and finally as it is today. The towers of 
Babel and Nineveh and Tyre are constantly recurring themes, but the 
Towers of Manhattan surpass them all in height, in grandeur, and in 
beauty. 

Ortiz-Vargas uses a scheme of varied assonances and free verse, to 
impart majesty and vigor to his message. It is a twentieth-century 
hymn, spontaneous, eloquent, intellectual. It represents the reflections 
of a poet-philosopher who sees in our largest city great potentialities. 
It is the appeal of a foreigner that New York be not made either the 
center of a half-baked aristocracy or the riffraffocracy (canallocracia) of 
the proletariat. 

The American continent has given the world two great literary 
geniuses, Walt Whitman, the rugged bard of democracy, and Ruben 
Dario, the sweet aristocratic singer. Ortiz-Vargas, although writing in 
Castilian, stems more from our poet than from Hispano-American tra- 
ditions. He knows our poets at first hand and is about to publish a book 
on contemporary American poets. Spanish-Americans have had a ten- 
dency to look down upon us as a race of uncultured barbarians lacking 
a high form of culture. It is a great tribute to us that one of their poets 
finds inspiration in North-American culture rather than in the Euro- 
pean or American Indian traditions which form the twin background 
of Spanish-American poetry. The Towers of Manhattan is the har- 
binger of a new era of closer intellectual and cultural interpenetration 
of the two peoples of the American continent, the continent of the 
future. 

SAMUEL M. WAXMAN 
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Dojia Lona: A Story of Old Taos and Sania Fe, by Blanche C. Grant. 
New York: Wilfred Funk, Inc., 1941. $2.50. 


Blanche Grant has attempted two divergent goals in her novel of 
Santa Fe and Taos in the first half of the nineteenth century: depiction 
of a fascinating character and an epic study of the western scene of that 


time. 

Dofia Lona, or Madam Barcelona, is a young girl from Old Mexico 
with courage to throw off the rigid conservatism of that day and become 
what she truly is—a very modern, ambitious, unconventional, money- 
wise woman, who can run a successful gambling salon. The character of 
Dofia Lona does not lend itself to a novel of epic proportions; if she is 
to be portrayed understandably, the reader wants most of all to know 
her motivation. Madam Barcelona, however, is lost in a maze of histori- 
cal facts, which cover the entire new western area of that time. If a 
novel of wider scope had been Miss Grant’s goal, she might have done 
better to choose as her main character a sort of Anthony Adverse, who 
could have personally traveled in politically-torn Texas, gold-seeking 
California, or with the mountain trappers and caravan traders. 

Unlike Ruth, Madam Barcelona, having once fallen in love with 
her adopted country, cannot be persuaded to leave it for love of any 
of the three men in her life. One can hardly be persuaded that she 
loved them as tragically as we are asked to believe. The male characters, 
both friends and lovers, are merely fingers which point to and explain 
the happenings far from the locale of the plot. Undoubtedly, every 
happening in Texas and the Far West affected Madam Barcelona per- 
sonally, but events are overstressed. Consequently, the character of 
Madam Barcelona, which would have had its fascination against a small, 
intimate background, loses reality. 

Miss Grant writes very sympathetically and lovingly of New Mexico, 
its people, and its problems. The book shows an enormous amount 
of research, as is evidenced in the descriptions of early Taos and Santa 
Fe, and the manners and customs of its people. 

DICKSIE ROGERS 
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Natural History and the American Mind, by William Martin Small- 
wood in collaboration with Mabel Sarah Coon Smallwood. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1941. $4.25. 


Within recent years, it has become the fashion for many scientists, 
after having attained a degree of eminence, to write a more or less 
philosophical treatise presenting their outlook upon their field of 
specialization, often with applications to modern life. This practice is 
to be commended, for such men almost invariably have much to con- 
tribute. Smallwood’s book falls within this category and represents 
a novel approach which has grown out of his abiding interest in the 
question of how the study of natural history developed in America. 

The general theme is a consideration of the early American natur- 
alists up to about 1850 and their influence upon science and the cul- 
tural life of the American people. The treatment is limited, roughly, to 
the discussion of materials which fall within the fields covered by the 
modern sciences of botany, zoology, geology, and mineralogy. The 
authors select for consideration individuals who appear to be typical 
of the period. It must be agreed that any attempt to include all impor- 
tant naturalists would not have added much to the analysis. Neverthe- 
less one is seriously disappointed in the selection of some of the 
naturalists as well as in the omission of others, and by the author’s 
decision to limit this study to the eastern United States, ‘‘where 
the early settlements were made and the early cultural centers began.” 
No consideration of natural history in America can pretend to be ade- 
quate while omitting such significant figures as, for example, von 
Humboldt, Lewis and Clark, or John Muir. Moreover, one wonders 
why a tertiary source such as Acosta should have been included and 
other first rate authorities omitted. 

Beginning with a consideration of early writings on American 
natural history, such as Oviedo, Hariot, Strachey, and Bartram, the 
authors, in conformity with their belief that the growth of every science 
is accompanied by the appearance of good story tellers, select Captain 
John Smith to illustrate the story-telling naturalist. Since the Ameri- 
can colleges made little appeal to boys interested in natural history, 
the more venturesome and well-to-do youths were attracted to Leyden, 
and later to Edinburgh, seats of the two great medical schools of that 
period, where they were introduced to the newest ideas in natural his- 
tory. The authors next discuss Americans who studied in European 
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universities, as well as the more important influences that served to 
turn colonial boys into naturalists, and devote considerable attention 
to a number of the leading professors in some of these institutions. 
Very appropriate is a discussion of the study of natural history in the 
American colleges from 1640 to 1790. Chapters IV and V cover some 
of the early cultural centers and the diffusion of natural history culture 
in America by Americans, through academies of natural history, 
lyceums, museums, societies, publications, and botanic gardens. 

The naturalist period in America extended approximately from 
1725 to 1850, reaching its climax in the decade 1830-40. In the general- 
ized accounts of the naturalists, we recognize a necessary step in the 
beginning of our knowledge of plants and animals; and we may regard 
taxonomy as the beginning of the domain of natural history applied 
to living things. The early naturalists as a group are characterized by 
the authors as having striking personalities, remarkable enthusiasm, 
an eagerness to master universal knowledge, and as playing an impor- 
tant part not only in the growth of science but also in the development 
of American culture. Amos Eaton is regarded as ideally typifying the 
great popularity of the naturalists during the period, an entire chapter 
being devoted to Eaton and his relation to the academies. 

During the entire naturalist period, the theological interpretation of 
nature played a significant role. Although Paley’s Natural Theology 
(1802), widely used in academy and college, did much to familiarize 
students with the general structure of their own bodies, it also pro- 
vided a specific theological explanation for the mechanism of body 
parts and functions. The concept of design was rampant in educational 
circles, and professors strove to achieve a reconciliation between science 
and revealed religion. The French principle of “cause and effect” was 
not widely accepted. Moreover, the concept of evolution, vigorously 
opposed, made little progress until the time of Darwin in organizing 
the contributions of science into a consistent philosophy of nature. 
Hence the theory of evolution, not yet having deeply stirred the imagi- 
nation of the naturalists thus handicapped in their thinking by the 
lack of any consistent explanation of nature, had no marked influence 
on the thinking of the common man during the naturalist period. 
Moreover the concept of special creation, the logical implication of the 
design hypothesis, greatly retarded the development of a scientific 
classification based on natural relationship. Not until there was a wide 
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departure from this theological interpretation of nature could the scien- 
tist supplant the naturalist. 

Although the naturalist period did not come to a close until about 
1850, a new approach began to manifest itself in the 1830's when certain 
men in America, preferring to make a limited field their objective, were 
concentrating on some special group of animals or plants. Actually, 
development of the microscope and its availability for class use was 
one of the major factors contributing to the decline of natural history, 
even though the instrument did not come into general use in the labora- 
tories of the universities before 1880. 

These men who, for example, became masters in the field of classi- 
fication, were the forerunners of modern specialists, and embodied the 
passing of the naturalist. Generally speaking, the authors terminate 
their treatise at the point where the discrete disciplines of botany, 
zoology, and geology, having struggled for independent pedagogical 
recognition, become separate entities. 

Although the authors devote considerable space to the growth of 
natural history through contributions of publishers, artists, and en- 
gravers, a noticeable defect of the book is its lack of significant illustra- 
tions. There is an excellent comprehensive bibliography covering the 


geographical area treated. 
EDWARD F. CASTETTER 


Collected Sonnets, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. New York and London: 
Harper and Brothers, 1941. $3.00. 

Change of Season, by Helene Magaret. New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, Inc., 1941. $1.50. 

The Mayfield Deer, by Mark Van Doren. New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 1941. $2.50. 

The Paradox in the Circle, by Theodore Spencer. Norfolk, Conn.: The 
Poet of the Month; New Directions, 1941. $.35. 

More Poems from the Palatine Anthology, translated by Dudley Fitts. 
Norfolk, Conn.: The Poet of the Month; New Directions, 1941. $.35. 

Poems, by F. T. Prince. Norfolk, Conn.: The Poet of the Month; New 
Directions, 1941. $.35. 

Poems from the Book of Hours, by Rainer Maria Rilke; translated by 
Babette Deutsch. Norfolk, Conn.: The Poet of the Month; New 
Directions, 1941. $.35. 
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The Dry Season, by Malcolm Cowley. Norfolk, Conn.: The Poet of the 
Month; New Directions, 1941. $.35. 

New England Earth and Other Poems, by Don Stanford. San Fran- 
cisco: The Colt Press, 1941. $1.50. 

The Metaphysical Sword, by Jeremy Ingalls. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1941. $2.00. 

The Complete Poems of Emily Jane Bronté, edited by C. W. Hatfield. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. $2.80. 


The poetry of a quarter is so diverse that it is difficult to find one 
common thread to link all into one discussion. Here, for example, we 
move from a full collection and a long narrative poem by established 
poets to pamphlet editions of the less established. And let it be noted 
with pride that the younger and the more modest hold their own. 

It is fortunate for Edna St. Vincent Millay that her reputation must 
not stand solely upon this full edition of her sonnets. The complete 
collection does not impress one with continuous power in a large body 
of work, as it should from a great poet; rather, the 162 sonnets (includ- 
ing one quoted in the preface which we might have been spared, written 
when Miss Millay was fifteen years old) show too readily an even, no 
more than moderate accomplishment. The first half of the collection, 
with the exception of “Sonnet to Gath” and “To Jesus on His Birth- 
day,” is hardly readable now: the sonnets are too “easy,” show little of 
the tension one expects of fine poetry, are too smug in a nineteen- 
twenties sort of way, too attitudinized. The latter half of the collection 
is more serious, more down to business; but few sonnets here reach the 
level of the two already mentioned, and none reaches a higher level. To 
those who are tempted to think Miss Millay a really great sonnet writer 
(and a reviewer has said of this volume, “. . . here is a great sonneteer, 
probably the greatest of her time, possibly one of the greatest of all 
time’’) , one can only reply as did Allen Tate some years ago, that they 
should compare the best of these sonnets with Yeats’ great “Leda and 
the Swan.” It should be added that Miss Millay’s work should be com- 
pared also with Tate’s own “Sonnets at Christmas’ or some of the 
sonnets of Yvor Winters. 

At the same time, Miss Millay has a certain achievement in her 
sonnets. They are immeasurably better, for example, than the forty-five 
sonnets in the third section of Helene Magaret’s Change of Season. The 
publication of such a full collection demands some judgment; it is that, 
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on the basis of these sonnets, Miss Millay will have to be content with a 
position similar to that of Christina Rossetti and Elizabeth Browning. 
Miss Magaret, who is best in the not very provocative religious poems 
of the second section, wi!l on the basis of this book be among the 
unnamed thousands. 

The Mayfield Deer does not add much to Mark Van Doren’s stature 
as a poet. It tries to make too much cf a slight incident; at times, par- 
ticularly in the first parts, the blank verse loses its reason for being; the 
last scene drags muddily with too much sentiment. Despite all that, the 
book generally is quite effective. The story is pi jected with the impact 
of human experience, and that experience, particularly the psycho- 
logical investigation of it, is often rendered with the lyric ability found 
in Van Doren’s fine minor poems. At such times the blank verse 
becomes functional with the same skill that is found in his lyrics, and 
with little more boldness, indicating that Van Doren has not essentially 
stepped very far from his best practice in the past. 

Lately the pamphlet has been forging its way back into acceptance 
as one of the intelligent and convenient methods of handling the pub- 
lication of poetry. Typographically the pamphlet can appear as attrac- 
tive as a book. The Poet of the Month published by New Directions 
has seized this possibility with considerable promise. Each pamphlet is 
produced by a different fine press in the United States, including, 
notably, the Merrymount Press (Updike, designer) in Boston, the 
Prairie Press (Carroll Coleman, designer) in Iowa, the Ward Ritchie 
Press in California, and the Peter Pauper Press and the Walpole Print- 
ing Office in New York. And the quality of the poetry issued has been 
good. The batting average for the first year has been .667, presenting 
such outstanding work as Howard Baker's A Letter from the Country, a 
selection from Donne, and translations from the Palatine and from 
Rilke; and at a somewhat lower level, interesting collections from Wil- 
liam Carlos Williams, Josephine Miles, Theodore Spencer, and the first 
popularly-priced edition of work by the late John Wheelwright. 

Theodore Spencer’s poems are an attempt to use the song tradition 
in poetry. At their worst, they fall flat for want of imagery and concen- 
tration. But at their best, one may recognize a blend of poetry of state- 
ment with image, metrical movement, and paradox which the Eliza- 
bethan song finally achieved. Such poems as “Song,” “A Narrative,” 
“The Envy of Opposites,” and “Practical Advice’’ have an accomplish- 
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ment which has been quite foreign to the main line of English poetry 
since the Renaissance. Dudley Fitts’ More Poems from the Palatine 
Anthology is fine work in translation, as is Babette Deutsch’s Poems 
from the Book of Hours by Rilke. As English poems, Miss Deutsch’s 
translations seem more adequate than the longer and more pretentious 
books of translations from Rilke; and several of these poems, though 
among Rilke’s earliest work, will surely stand among his best. Unhappily, 
two of the last three issues of the Poet of the Month are poor and end the 
year on a flagging note. F. T. Prince’s short poems at times have inter- 
est, but on the whole the collection seems a poor piece of workmanship, 
lacking tension and an awareness of metrical craftsmanship. And 
Malcolm Cowley’s The Dry Season has a first section of five lyrics which 
are of considerable interest, but the remainder of the collection is a 
weak sort of modernism, not distinguished by any particular technical 
ability or any sharpness in the satire intended. 

The Colt Press Series is inaugurated with Don Stanford’s New Eng- 
land Earth. The series starts with exceptionally fine typography. The 
verse is serious, unassuming, and will be deceptive to those who expect 
modern verse to be somehow violent. One recurrent theme, the aware- 
ness of sensuous beauty and its transience, is age-old; and another, the 
separation between intellect and the senses in modern living and think- 
ing, is more contemporary; but both are expressed, though the verse is 
quiet and minor, in a way that at times achieves great poetry. 

Since taking over the editorship of the Yale Series of Younger Poets 
several years ago, Stephen Vincent Benét has had the opportunity of 
giving an auspicious introduction to a good many young poets. Among 
them have been James Agee, Muriel Rukeyser, Joy Davidman, and 
Reuel Denney. But, counting up, half of the volumes have not been 
distinguished. This year we certainly have one of the latter. Miss 
Ingalls’ title, The Metaphysical Sword, is misleading, since the religious 
themes of many of the poems are not aggressive and not deeply analyt- 
ical, and since any comparison with the metaphysical poets (Mr. Benét 
mentions Herbert and Vaughan in his Foreword) is spurious. 

C. W. Hatfield’s new edition of the complete poems of Emily 
Bronté seems scholarly and accurate. It is not likely to add to her repu- 
tation, since, as with most complete editions of quite minor poets, so 
much chaff is treated as seriously as the grain. But the complete work 
is there, ready for a careful selection of the few poems which should 
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gain Emily Bronté a much better place than she has had heretofore 
among minor nineteenth-century poets. 
ALAN SWALLOW 


American Giant, Walt Whitman and His Times, by Frances Winwar. 
New York and London: Harper and Brothers, 1941. $3.50. 


On March 26, 1942, fifty years will have passed since Walt Whitman 
died in Camden, New Jersey. The coming spring will make appropri- 
ate a commemoration of his ideals for America, of his vision of brother- 
hood and unity among his people. Whitman wrote some of his finest 
poetry during the nation’s Civil War. 


Welcome the storm—welcome the trial . . . 
Why now I shall see what the old ship is made of . . . 


he wrote at the outbreak of the war over slavery. He carried no exulta- 
tion with him when he worked as a volunteer nurse among the wounded 
at Fredericksburg and later in Washington in the malarial fever wards; 
but he never wavered in his will to serve, as best he could, the cause of 
human liberty and its leader, Mr. Lincoln. Frances Winwar’s new 
volume has brought before us the absorbing story of this American 
journalist, essayist, poet. There is no other figure in our history, not 
even Emerson, who so often, in print or conversation, expressed words 
worth holding to, words that one says “yes” to, words that one affirms as 
right thinking for an American. 

I have just returned from a visit to Whitman’s house at 330 Mickle 
Street in Camden. Walt (would one ever write Ralph or Waldo for 
Emerson?) lived here from 1884 to the day of his death; here he was 
visited by Richard Watson Gilder, William Sloane Kennedy, Pearsall 
Smith, Horace Traubel, many others; here friends and literary col- 
leagues (even Whittier, who had thrown the Leaves of Grass into the 
fire) sent the horse and buggy which Miss Winwar says the poet drove 
“unrestrained, his white beard blown backward in the wind, his cheeks 
glowing, like an aged but untamed Apollo.” The two-story frame 
building was purchased by the city of Camden in 1923. It still contains 
pictures and furnishings which belonged to Whitman, and there has 
been added a good library of books written about him since his death. 

Miss Winwar has completed a careful search into the background 
of events during Whitman’s lifetime. She has not uncovered much that 
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is new in fact, but she has digested a broad amount of the testimony of 
Walt’s friends and commentators and presented it with keen insight 
into its value. In her attempt to fix “the identity of the woman Whit- 
man loved in New Orleans” and to trace “the effect of his psychological 
release upon his development as a poet,” Miss Winwar reaches a new 
high for the process of imperfect deduction among Whitman biograph- 
ers. The woman shown on the tintype preserved in a Whitman note- 
book looks to the right of the camera and a little below the shutter 
level. Miss Winwar sees a “fervid intensity, a concentration of mean- 
ing’ toward someone and suggests that perhaps Whitman was standing 
to one side when the photograph was taken. From here on to the end of 
the chapter entitled “From Pent-up Aching Rivers,” the biographer 
brings Walt and his invented octoroon to a peak of transfiguration and 
renunciation. “Whatever the reason, they had to renounce a life 
together, an anchored home, and children.” The writing and the scene 
it outlines are fine if a little florid. Whether either fits Walt in any such 
circumstances is another matter. 

Miss Winwar’s chapters fifteen and sixteen, devoted to the Leaves 
of Grass, are frank and admirable. She has synthesized the intention of 
Whitman’s masterpiece into a fine essay with well-selected quotations. 
American Giant is, as I have said, a timely book, and a book for which 
Whitman believers can be grateful. 

T. M. PEARCE 


Shores of Darkness, by Edward B. Hungerford. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1941. $3.00. 


Shores of Darkness is a series of essays which once and for all clarify 
much of the occult and cryptic mythology of English romanticism from 
Blake to Shelley. It concludes with a chapter on the Second Part of 
Goethe's Faust. 

The difficulties and perplexities which English readers have en- 
countered in Blake’s prophetic works, Keats’ Hyperion, Shelley's 
Prometheus Unbound, and other similar poems are manifestations of 
an international tendency in literature of the late eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. That many of the best romantic poems in England, 
France, and Germany are at times marred by incoherence and obscurity 
is a truism of criticism. But the fundamental cause of the incompre- 
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hensibility common to much romantic mythology has never before 
received adequate investigation. 

Professor Hungerford finds that the romantic poets in dealing with 
mythology were not so purely imaginative as most critics have supposed. 
The poets who were then fabricating romantic myth found a store of 
new and strange classical lore in the work of a whole succession of 
writers known as the speculative mythologists. Innumerable as these 
writers were, not one of them has any scholarly or scientific standing 
today; but their intense belief in mythology and their eagerness to dis- 
cover new documents and mythological minutiae impressed their con- 
temporaries. Among those who exerted influence on the poets were 
Samuel Bochart, a seventeenth-century Frenchman, Jean Sylvain Bailly, 
his eighteenth-century successor, Antonio de Ulloa, a Spaniard, Francis 
Wilford, an Englishman, and Richard Brothers, an American. Inci- 
dentally, Brothers, who was probably an important source both of 
Blake’s poetry and of Joseph Smith’s The Book of Mormon, identified 
himself as ‘‘the nephew of the Almighty,’ but was later described by 
civil authorities as a “lunatic.” 

The mythologists were scientists and archaeologists of a sort, and 
concerned themselves with early accounts of the Creation, of patriarchal 
man, and of the dawn of history. In connection with their investigation 
of comparative mythology, they studied the Bible. They first believed 
that the pagan myths were imperfect imitations and corruptions of 
Biblical narratives, but they later came to regard the Bible itself as a 
portion of universal mythology. This conviction did not in their minds 
detract from its validity as a source of truth. Myth, whether Biblical or 
pagan, was the direct revelation of God to Man—the only vehicle 
through which God’s wisdom could be conveyed to the mind of man. 
Therefore the discovery of new fragments of myth among the docu- 
ments handed down from classical antiquity was a divine task, bringing 
new enlightenment to man. 

This movement imparted energy and purpose to the romantic poets 
from Blake to Shelley, together with much strange genealogy and 
irreconcilable detail. Blake made use of the heterodoxical and apocry- 
phal traditions of the ancients, which had been unearthed in these new 
intellectual excavations. Students of Blake will here wish to supple- 
ment Professor Hungerford’s findings with those of Professor Percival 
in his admirable William Blake’s Circle of Destiny. Later poets, like- 
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wise convinced that the highest attribute of poetic endowment was the 
gift of prophecy, also tried to reveal divine truths by means of myth. 
These poets, notably Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, and Goethe, returned 
to the traditional figures and stories as a starting point. But in seeking 
to freshen and enlarge by their own invention and by the addition of 
dubious facts taken from the discoveries and speculations of the myth- 
ologists, they corrupted traditional mythology and made their poems 
obscure. 

Professor Hungerford’s achievement is a voyage through the darkest 
regions of classicism, romanticism, and pseudo-science, where the pole 
star of the ancients could avail him little. Yet in a style in which a chaos 
of fact is reduced to easy narrative and plain exposition, he has prob- 
ably charted the first true course through Endymion, Prometheus 
Unbound, and The Second Part of Faust. His chapter on Shelley's 
Adonais is a permanent contribution to the understanding and enjoy- 
ment of one of the greatest poems in our language. 


DANE FARNSWORTH SMITH 


Maupassant Criticism in France, 1880-1940, with an Inquiry into His 
Present Fame and a Bibliography, by Artine Artinian. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1941. $2.50. 


Dr. Artinian’s book is an early publication from a new publishing 
house. “King’s Crown Press,” we are told, “is a division of Columbia 
University Press organized for the purpose of making certain scholarly 
material available at minimum cost.” To this project young scholars 
with flat wallets will nod and smile approval, the more readily when 
they see the dignified format of the volume which we are reviewing: 
paper covers; 240 pages, six by nine inches, of laid text paper; letter- 
press printing. Because we are discussing the product of a new press, 
the publishers will doubtless not take it amiss if we point out certain 
typographical errors. On page 101 the printer inverted the order of two 
lines just below the quotation, while on page 113 there is not only a 
similar inversion but probably the omission of a line as well. And not 
to be hypercritical, but to prove that we have read carefully what we 
are undertaking to write about, we noted auxquelles spelled without an 
x, page 131, line 2. 

Although Dr. Artinian’s reputation did not precede him, that fact 
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did not deter us from reading his volume with deep interest, for in the 
first sentence of the Foreword the author acknowledges his indebtedness 
to Professor Louis Cons, one of the few giants in French Literature on 
this side of the Atlantic who always have a valuable idea to pass on to 
students and whose protégés turn out work that is a credit no less to 
their sponsors than to themselves. 

Dr. Artinian wrote no thesis. He declared no position which he 
chose to defend. His book, as one gathers from the title, is a history of 
the criticism devoted to Maupassant. It begins with the earliest press 
notices on Boule de suif and embraces all the later notices and erudite 
essays—and even opinions on Maupassant that Dr. Artinian solicited 
from writers of distinction during the months in which he was prepar- 
ing his subject. It is reasonable to assume that Dr. Artinian has read 
everything written about Maupassant. It does not seem likely that he 
has failed to mention any of the critics. In their dissertation form the 
results of all this reading resemble nothing so much as the summary of 
a scrapbook of notices on his works such as Maupassant himself might 
have kept during his life and which an enthusiastic admirer was 
allowed to continue. Dr. Artinian supplies the historical setting for 
each piece of criticism. Much of the criticism is summarized; a good 
deal of it is quoted. Only once does the author project his personal 
opinion into the dissertation. That is on page 74 where he emphasizes 
the explanation that the low estate into which Maupassant’s reputation 
fell right after the storyteller’s death is due to the indifferent quality of 
Maupassant’s posthumous works. But where he has permitted himself 
to quote the same material twice, Dr. Artinian doubtless betrays his 
favorite points of view; e. g., Mais il reste 4 M. de Maupassant d’étre un 
écrivain a peu prés irréprochable dans un genre qui ne l’est pas. These 
words of Jules Lemaitre may be read once on page 37 and again on 
page 43. 

We believe that any French scholar who has once gone through 
Maupassant Criticism in France will keep the volume for reference. It 
has good suggestions for further reading. The present reviewer has long 
been an admirer of René Boylesve and has suspected that Maupassant’s 
Petit fut was a main source for the younger writer’s Enfant a la balus- 
trade. The words of Boylesve eulogizing Maupassant, as reported on 
page 66, confirm our belief that Boylesve went to Maupassant for 
inspiration. 
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On pages 129-192 are entered the estimates of Maupassant which 
Dr. Artinian solicited from contemporary writers. They usually agree 
on Maupassant’s classically pure style, sensuality, and pessimism. Other- 
wise they say nothing and therefore often contradict one another. A 
summary here would not be possible even if it were desirable. We ask 
only to note what seemed especially amusing to us, namely, that four of 
the Americans who replied with an opinion used apropos of Maupas- 
sant these uncomplimentary expressions: “the trick short story’; “tech- 
nical tricks’; ‘‘the trick ending’’; and ‘‘mechanical trickery.” 

As for the exhaustive bibliography on which Dr. Artinian prides 
himself, we admit cheerfully that it far outranges the other Maupassant 


bibliographies that we have seen. 
WILLIAM F. J. DEJONGH 


Color and Light in Painting, by Roland Rood; edited by George L. 
Stout. New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. $3.25. 


With the acknowledged purpose of giving practical aid to painters, 
Roland Rood’s book, while obviously sincere as a record of the author’s 
varied experience in the study of the science of light and color, suffers 
mainly through having been necessarily compiled and edited after his 
death. Praise is due to George Stout, who, in editing Rood’s copious 
notes on his findings, has produced a work which should stimulate 
further experimentation in this field. 

At times difficult to read, because of its unfinished condition, per- 
sonal terminology, and occasional lack of clarity, the work does open 
new vistas to the practicing painter and gives him valuable insights, 
through scientific explication of many natural phenomena with which 
he is already familiar but which he does not understand. Whether this 
understanding is essential to the artist is a moot question. In a scientific 
approach Rood joins theory and practice, explores observation and 
representation, and has flights into aesthetics and philosophy; but one 
wishes that he had lived to condense and clarify his writing. 

The first four chapters treating arbitrary values, sensation, shadows, 
and his theory of beauty are the most interesting. He evaluates the 
French System of Proportionate Values, a methodical order of light and 
shade in painting as taught in most academies and practiced by the 
camera-like artist, and contrasts this system with what he calls “Synco- 
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pated Values,” that is, values arrived at by the painter from sensations 
rather than mathematically deduced. Rood finds the latter, while 
untrue, far more satisfying. Continuing with arbitrary values, he ex- 
plains the physical construction of the eye, photopic and scotopic vision, 
or day and night vision, as related to painting. 

The subsequent chapters, involving the major portion of the book, 
deal with repetitious, tiresome accounts of experiments in color, light, 
attention, and drawing, and read like a scientific treatise. Reasons for 
particular results from certain color mixtures in pigment, theories 
about light, prismatic color, and attendant color sensations, inhibitions 
and delusions make this work of more interest to the artist and scientist 


than to the layman. 
LLoyp GorF 


The Days Grow Cold, by Barbara Tunnell Anderson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1941. $2.50. 


Barbara Tunnell Anderson, of Louisville, presents an old subject 
in a new guise. Glibly she handles the English language and by use of 


the revealing word, and the significant detail, she reveals the birth of an 
individual. 

Lucinda, the heroine, is a dreamy, romantic eleven-year-old. She 
moves with her parents to a new town in the South. Fascinated by the 
stories of the negro maid and the children at school, she lives in an 
imaginary past. The half-heard conversations of adults, the incidents 
only partly understood, emerge into the flux and change of life in the 
present. The symbol of grandeur and security of the Old South is 
destroyed as the plantation house goes up in flames, picturesque to the 
end. 

The workings of the mind of the child are handled with delicacy, 
sympathy, and understanding. The plot evolves as nothing more than 
the old formula of the inevitability of change and the impossibility of 
the permanence of the past. The book is a first novel worth reading for 
its good interpretation of the mind of a child. 


ELst1rE RUTH CHANT 
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Handbook for Translators of Spanish Historical Documents, by J. Villa- 
sana Haggard, assisted by Malcolm Dallas McLean. Austin, Texas: 
Archives Collections, The University of Texas, 1941. $1.50. 


This volume represents an attempt to provide a manual for the use 
of persons interested in transcribing and translating Spanish (and 
Spanish American) historical documents. It includes sections on pale- 
ography, forms for use in transcription, theories and methods of trans- 
lation, lists of suggested translations for certain words and phrases, lists 


of common abbreviations, and a section on monetary values. 
G. P. H. 


To the Bay Bridge, Canto al Puente de Oakland, by Jorge Carrera 
Andrade; together with the translation in English by Eleanor L. 
Turnbull. San Francisco: Century Press, 1941. $.50. 


While serving his country as Consul General in San Francisco, Jorge 
Carrera Andrade, one of Ecuador’s leading literary figures, is so im- 
pressed by the Bay Bridge that he dedicates this poem to the huge and 
formidable structure that “triumphs over death and time and the sur- 
rendering waters.” A. R. L. 


Language in Action, by S. I. Hayakawa. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
and Company, 1941. $2.00. 


For the novice in semantics, this book contains much interesting 
and provocative material, well supplemented with illustrations and 
exercises. To a failure to recognize such distinctions as “intensional” 
and “extensional,” or “informational” and “affective” uses of language 
the author attributes many misconceptions, disillusionments, and even 
conflicts. Perforce, these distinctions are made in a rather naive, dog- 
matic, and oversimplified fashion. H. G. A. 


The Poems of James Shirley, edited by Ray Livingstone Armstrong. 
New York: King’s Crown Press, 1941. $3.00. 


We may be grateful for this collection of Shirley’s poems within one 
cover, but it is not likely to enhance Shirley’s reputation. He was not 
one of the great lyric or occasional poets of the seventeenth century, 
and, with one or two exceptions, his best work is still found in the plays. 

A. S. 
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The Concise Cambridge History of English Literature, by George 
Sampson. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. $4.50. 
Mr. Sampson is a man who will stand no nonsense. Consequently 

he breaks the skull of many a recent writer, but his judgment of the 

literature of previous centuries is temperate and sage. Everything 
he writes in this abridgement of the famous CHEL is brisk and jocund. 

It is superb reading. W. D. J. 


















The Saturday Review, 1855-1868: Representative Educated Opinion in 
Victorian England, by Merle Mowbray Bevington. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1941. $3.50. 


What Mr. Bevington knows about the British periodical The Satur- 
day Review would make a book, and, sure enough, here it is. Taking 
all knowledge for its province, that powerful magazine thundered and 
damned and approved; and all Victorian England bowed before its 


storm. Its demise, however, was sad. It sold its soul for a pot of message. 
W. D. J. 










Victorian Prelude: A History of English Manners, 1700-1830, by 
Maurice J. Quinlan. New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. 


$3.00. 

People generally consider the Victorian age sentimental and self- 
righteous. It has become the custom to accuse that day of sanctimony, 
primness, and genteelism. It has often been called priggish. Well, so 
it was. The unhappy hardening of manner into manners, the deification 
of the goddess Respectability, are admirably traced in this study. 
“Victorian” remains a term to throw darts at. W. D. J. 











Carlyle and the Saint-Simonians: The Concept of Historical Periodicity, 
by Hill Shine. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1941. $2.25. 


Life proceeds hypnotically from growth to decay, to growth again; 
from belief to unbelief, to belief again. Such was a doctrine of Carlyle 
and, in part, of the mystic, socialistic Saint-Simonians of France. Mr. 
Shine’s meticulous analysis shows Carlyle’s debt to this group, and thus 
questions the usual opinion that Carlyle saw history as the result of 
giant men alone. On this subject Mr. Shine’s book is the last word so 
far; it is also the best word. W. D. J. 
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What Price Alcohol? by Robert S. Carroll. New York: The Macmillan 

Co., 1941. $3.00. 

This book will be of interest to those who are faced with the prob- 
lem of alcoholism, either in themselves or in others. It has an un- 
fortunate moral tone which will impair its influence on the modern 
alcoholic, but it also has some valuable suggestions to those whose 


treatment is incomplete and who need support for “the freedom not to 
drink.” G. M. P. 














LOS PAISANOS 


Saludo a Todos Los Paisanos: 


Several hundred books were collected here recently in response to 
the appeal of the committee in charge of the National Defense Book 
Campaign for soldiers, sailors, and marines. The campaign, sponsored 
by the American Library Association, American Red Cross, and United 
Service Organizations, seeks ten million books for U. S. O. houses, 
Army “dayrooms,” ships, and naval bases. The NEw Mexico Quar- 
TERLY REVIEW joins in the plea sent throughout the nation for con- 
tinued aid in supplementing the library facilities of the armed forces. 

A backward look at some of the Edward J. O’Brien “best short 
story” volumes reveals some interesting facts. That the late Mr. 
O’Brien, who is supposed to have read 8,000 short stories annually, was 
aware of the contribution some writers in the Southwest were making to 
this particular form of narrative is obvious from a partial survey of the 
books edited yearly by this critic. 

Probably the writer who received the most recognition from O’Brien 
was a young Filipino student at the University of New Mexico named 
José Garcia Villa. The Best Short Stories of 1932 is dedicated to him, 
and contains a story written by him called “Untitled Story.” In the 
list of distinctive stories of that year, twelve of Villa’s stories were triple- 
starred, indicating that they were definitely outstanding, according to 
O’Brien’s standards. Most of the Villa stories had appeared in the 
NEw MExico QuarTERLy, in Story, and in a campus publication called 
Clay, which Villa edited. 

Shortly after Villa’s graduation from the University in 1932, Scrib- 
ner’s published a volume of his stories called Footnote to Youth: Tales 
of the Philippines and Others. The book is dedicated to O’Brien, who 
wrote the introduction and said in part: “The Spanish short story has 
always been distinguished for its expression of passionate feeling in 
classical reticence of form. The asceticism of the Spanish short story 
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added to the severity of the desert and the stripped dry quality of New 
Mexican life are joined in Mr. Villa’s stories to a native sensuousness of 
perception and expression. To predict the future course of this writer’s 
development would be difficult and hazardous. Meanwhile there can 
be no doubt of his very substantial achievement in this volume. It 
places him among the half dozen short story writers in America who 
count.” 

Nothing has been heard of Villa, or about him, since his New Mex- 
ico interlude. Some say that he returned to the Philippines and married 
“the girl’’—the one who had not lied when she said, “ ‘I love you,’ but 
who in the end became a liar.” He made many friends here, some of 
whom appear in his short stories, particularly in one called “Young 
Writer in a New Country,” listed as distinctive in the O’Brien “Honor 
Roll of the Year.’” The following gives an example of the poetic form 
which intrigued the critics, for O’Brien was not alone in his praise of 
this writer. 


And America. ...In New Mexico the winds blowing, carry- 
ing sand. Here my first home in the new land... here my first 


friend the other side of the ocean. ... Here Aurora and Georgia. 
Here Joe and Wiley—Jack, Rey and Louise. 

And all the time the sands of New Mexico, windscattered, 
windloved. 


The O’Brien volume called Fifty Best American Short Stories 1915- 
1935, which is a rewinnowing of the twenty-five annual collections, 
contains Oliver La Farge’s story North is Black. Three of Paul Hor- 
gan’s stories have appeared in the various annual volumes, namely, 
“A Distant Harbour,” “The Surgeon and the Nun,” and “To the 
Mountains.” Among the stories listed as distinctive in the 1940 volume 
are three which appeared in the NEw MExico QuARTERLY, “Pappy,” 
by Naomi Sell Talley, “Borned in a Stable,” by Dorothy B. Hughes, 
“Law unto Themselves,” by Allison Laird. 

Among the other anthologies containing stories by New Mexico 
writers, the most recent is Short Stories from the New Yorker. In it 
one may find “Prelude to Reunion,” by Oliver La Farge, “Parochial 
School,” by Paul Horgan, and “The Getaway,” by Dorothy Thomas. 
Rocky Mountain Stories, published by Swallow and Critchlow, contains 
Paul Horgan’s “To the Mountains.” Sylvia Chatefield Bates, distin- 
guished editor of Twentieth Century Short Stories, includes “The 
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Lover,” by Evelyn Scott, formerly of Santa Fe, in her volume. Warren 
Bower, another outstanding critic of the short story, has included “An 
Afternoon for Flavio” in the volume called The College Writer. This 
regional story by Horace Gardner, former student at the University of 
New Mexico, first appeared in the NEw MExICcO QUARTERLY. 

Dorothy and Nils Hogner, one of the most successful and delightful 
author-painter combinations in the country, are hard at work on the 
manuscript of another book which is scheduled for publication by the 
Oxford University Press on April 4. The title of the new offering will 
be The Animal Book; the text, which has been written by Dorothy, 
is a natural history of the mammals of North America, north of the 
Mexican border, and will be illustrated by 110 of Nils’ pictures. Dor- 
othy’s last book, a fall publication (illustrated, of course, by her hus- 
band) was widely reviewed and highly praised by critics. The title 
of this book is Stormy, and what has interested booksellers and readers 
is the fact that it is a soundly researched and fascinating study of that 
small wild or half-wild horse of the American plains, the mustang. 

One of the most significant volumes of poetry recently published by 
Harper and Brothers is Plain Chant for America, by Katherine Garri- 
son Chapin. The author, who in private life is Mrs. Francis Biddle, 
wife of the United States Attorney General, made many friends here 
one winter while visiting her son Randolph, a student at the University 
of New Mexico. Included in the new book of verse is the author’s 
article, ““The Quality of Poetry,” which appeared in the November 
issue of Poetry and which formed the basis of a lecture by this gifted 
and charming poet under the auspices of the English Club at the 
University. 

Recent literary notes from the Caxton Printers contain the follow- 
ing interesting news about Mrs. Elizabeth DeHuff, well-known lecturer, 
author, and folklorist. ‘““The unexpected news that the author of the 
popular juvenile, Hoppity Bunny’s Hop, is also a promising painter, 
has come to us recently. Elizabeth Willis DeHuff took up painting 
last summer when she felt her writing was not going so well. The first 
results are to be seen in her exhibition hung in the Santa Fe, New Mex- 
ico, Museum of Art. A glorious approach to color is noted, as well as 
an ability to create texture. Critics have praised the pottery glaze in 
one of her still life paintings as a work of exceptional talent, and pre- 
dict a career in the art field that equals her career as a writer.” It is 
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of more than passing interest to learn that the delightful Hoppity 
Bunny's Hop has gone into a second edition. 

Every year booksellers throughout the country cast straw votes for 
the booksellers’ “Discovery” (the most worth-while book of the year 
which didn’t have the audience it deserved). The books on the 1941 
“Discovery” list were the following: The Last Tycoon, by F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald; The Harp and the Blade, by John Meyers Meyer; The Land of 
Spices, by Kate O’Brien; Hold Autumn in Your Hand, by George S. 
Perry; That None Should Die, by Frank Slaughter. The significant 
thing about the “Discovery” list of this year is that John Meyers Meyer, 
author of The Harp and the Blade, is a former student of the University 
of New Mexico. 

Erna Fergusson’s book Our Hawaii will be released on March 3, and 
will be one of Knopf’s most important, timely, and significant spring 
publications, of course. New Mexico friends are looking forward to the 
return of Erna after several months’ intensive study of South America, 
to her forthcoming lectures on that country, and to her book on Hawaii. 

Agnes Morley Cleaveland, author of No Life for a Lady, writes that 
she is “returning to Datil, New Mexico, from Berkeley, California, 
because there are responsibilities there that have to be taken over for the 
time being. Whether I can put my mind on another book as I am sup- 
posed to do remains to be seen. My inclination is to grab a gun....” 
People in New Mexico and elsewhere know what Mrs. Cleaveland 
could do with a gun if she once got started. 

Spring publications of particular significance locally include Jn the 
Night Did I Sing. The forthcoming book, which is a Scribner’s publi- 
cation, is announced as “a sympathetic and interesting story of New 
Mexico people, beautifully told.” The author is Joseph O’Kane Fos- 
ter, whose book The Great Montezuma aroused considerable interest 
here last year.... One of the most important recent publications by 
Harper and Brothers is Builders of Latin America, by Watt Stewart 
and Harold F. Peterson. The book is particularly interesting because 
Dr. Stewart, professor of history at New York State College for Teachers, 
has spent a great deal of time in New Mexico and has many friends 
here. His contribution to Builders of Latin America is the result of 
several years’ firsthand study of these countries. ...Southwestern 
Archaeology, by John C. McGregor of Arizona State Teachers College, 
is a beautiful book of special significance for all students of this subject. 
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... Dorothy L. Pillsbury of Santa Fe had a lovely article in The Magni- 
ficat recently, called “Christmas in New Mexico.” 

After assigning the serial rights of The Fallen Sparrow to the Ameri- 
can Magazine, Dorothy B. Hughes departed for New York for a holiday 
which will include conferences with her publishers, Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce. We know that she will have a thrilling time.... 

Hasta la proxima vez. 
JuLIA KELEHER 














ROCKY MOUNTAIN STORIES 


edited by Ray B. West, Jr. 


7 stories from 6 states: Paul Horgan (New Mexico), To the Mountains; 
Vardis Fisher (Idaho), Charivari; Wallace Stegner (Utah), Dam Builder; 
Ted Olson (Wyoming), Cabin Fever; Grace Stone Coates (Montana), The 
Way of the Transgressor; George Snell (Utah), Letter to Elsie; Weldon 
Kees (Colorado), The Ceremony. 

Clothbound, $1.00; paper, 35c 


SAGE BOOKS, published by Swallow and Critchlow Box 4002 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


THREE SPANISH-AMERICAN POETS: Pellicer (Mexico), Neruda 
(Chile), Andrade (Ecuador), translated by the Pittsburgh group, Mallan, 


Grucci, the Wickers. 
Price 50c 
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